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The New McCulloch Line 


MORE POWERFUL THAN EVER 


Power is up and noise down in McCulloch's new line of 
professional-quality chain saws. Prices start at $149.95. 


SUPER 55A 

New design provides 7 
horsepower. Gear-drive Super 
55A produces more brute 
force at the chain than any 
other saw its weight. Blades 
up to 42”; also 15” plunge 
bow. New muffler kills “bark.” 





SUPER 44A 
Redesigned to provide 
7 horsepower — more power- 
per-pound than any other 
saw. Weighs only 19 pounds. 
Exclusive new muffler 

kills fatiguing saw “‘bark.” % 
Blades up to 42”. 
Direct-drive. 





MAC D030 

All-new direct-drive saw 
weighs only 17 pounds, 
handles blades up to 30”. 
Centerpoint starting provides 
better balance, easier starting 
and handling. Lubri-Mac 
automatic chain oilin 
eliminates separate oil tank. 





036 All-new direct-drive saw. Lubri-Mac automatic oiling, 17 pounds, 4.5 h.p. 
MAC 35A Gear-drive saw. Low chain speed means extra lugging power. 
99 Gear-drive two-man saw puts out 8 h.p. 





For a free demonstration of any saw in the new McCulloch line, see your McCulloch 
dealer. For complete literature and prices, write: McCulloch Corp., L.A. 45, Calif. 


“You're in luck when you've got a McCulloch chain saw 


McCULLOCH CORPORATION 


Marine Products Division, Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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LETTERS 


Senate Action on Klamaths 
Hasty, NLMA Says; Article 
by AFA Editor Is Scored 


Dear Mr. Hornapbay: 


Having been out of town considerably 
of late, I have delayed writing you my per- 
sonal view of the article which appeared in 
the May issue of your publication concern- 
ing the lumber industry’s part in the 
Klamath legislation. 

As you know Fred, I have only been in 
the lumber industry for a little over a year, 
but in that time I have noticed one thing 
about our industry that distinguishes it 
completely from many associations and 
organizations here in Washington working 
in a specialized field, and it is this: 

I have yet to hear our association criti- 
cize or castigate in public media, industry 
magazines, or otherwise, the actions or 
beliefs of another organization or ascribe 
motives which are based on supposition. I 
was very much impressed by your state- 
ment which we presented to our Board in 
a slide film presentation, to the effect that 
our organizations (NLMA and AFA), while 
we may disagree from time to time, have 
always respected the integrity of each other. 

I cannot reconcile that statement with 
the statement in the May issue of AMERICAN 
FoREsTS magazine where your editor says, 
“Is Congress going to listen to the public 
on these matters—which has no axe to 
grind whatsoever—or is it going to listen 
to one or two lumber associations—which 
very definitely do have axes to grind?” And 
by innuendo in the following sentence as- 
sume that AFA does represent the public, 
and therefore has no axe to grind. In other 
words, your association is completely ob- 
jective and ours is not. 

The second statement is the one that I 
take the most issue with and that is, “And 
if it became a choice between liquidation 
of the timber and putting it in the na- 
tional forests, they would choose the former 
course without so much as blinking an 
eye.” 

This is ascribing a motive to our people 
that is resented because your association is 
saying in effect that lumbermen would put 
the bad before the good—AFA has no basis 
for such a statement. 

Fred, I am disheartened that your asso- 
ciation feels that this is the way our organi- 
zations can best reconcile our few differ- 
ences. 

When lumbermen act they do so with the 
complete belief that what they are doing 
is right and in the public interest. The 
mere fact that AFA might disagree with 
what the lumber industry believes is in the 
public interest does not mean that the 
lumber industry is without objectivity or 
has poor motives. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
without any “Blitzkreig,” as your article 
puts it, the same legislation that went 
through the Senate so fast is now running 
into difficulty in the House—primarily I 
think because it went through the Senate 
without full thought and consideration and 
with many members of that body un- 
familiar with the issues involved. This is 
one of the worst features of our legisla- 
tive system—organized groups wanting 


(Turn to page 3) 
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something pushed through so rapidly that 
legislators are given insufficient time to 
learn the problem upon which they are 
to vote. 

Enclosed is a copy of our most recent 
statement on the Klamath situation. I hope 
you will publish it in an early issue of 
AMERICAN Forests so that your readers may 
obtain knowledge of our position from its 
source. 

Mortimer B. Doyle 

Executive Vice President 

National Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(This letter by Mr. Doyle was written to 
the executive vice president of AFA and 
not to the editor of American Forests. In 
reply to his comments on our article of 
May, we are content to let the people of 
Oregon and the public decide as to who 
is acting in the public interest on this 
particular issue. See editorial on page 4. 
—Editor) 


New Ideas Needed 


Epiror: 


I note in the July issue of AMERICAN For- 
rsts that a survey is to be conducted in the 
August issue for suggestions to improve the 
management of “Small Woodlands.” 

There is a need for new ideas. Only the 
questionnaires will reveal what the thoughts 
will be. But one of the basic troubles with 
forestry is, that while a lot of people like 
trees, and fully appreciate the benefit to the 
public welfare of productive timber stands; 
they fail to realize that a portion of the 
benefits from the growing of the timber 
should go to the owner. 


Taxes that take all, or most of the an- 
nual increment are not conducive to any- 
thing but “High Grading Forestry”; or the 
even worse pattern of “Cut and Get Out.” 

Presently in the Lake States there are 
several studies in progress on the matter. 
One in Wisconsin on forest taxation by the 
Conservation Department, in cooperation 
with the Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
ion at St. Paul. Whether this study is to 
cover all forest taxation in the state, or just 
the 3% under the Forest Crop Law is not 
clear at this time. Also as mentioned in the 
current issue of AMERICAN Forests, and also 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press is the study, 
“Wildland Ownership in Minnesota.” 


Charles H. Stoddard, presently with Re- 
sources for the Future, in Washington, 
D. C., several years ago conducted a study 
of the problems of forest taxation in Minne- 
sota. And the indications were that exces- 
sive, and in fact confiscatory taxation was 
one of the major problems confronting pri- 
vate forestry in Minnesota. 


The problem is aggravated by the fact 
that few people have any idea what the net 
returns from a forest in the Lake States are 
likely to be. There are too many Pollyanna 
foresters running around telling the public 
that large returns can be expected from 
forest investments; when the harsh truth is 
that the returns will be small. Talking with 
E. L. Demmon at the time when he was 
director for Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station, he stated that returns from north- 
ern hardwood-hemlock forests would be in 


(Turn to page 56) 
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hand.” 
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"Nothing Like an INDIAN" 
"We have 6 INDIAN FIRE PUMPS and 


have used them 8 years. They are still just 
like new and we like them very much. We 
use them for everything including grass, 
house, barn, roof, rubbish and many other 
fires. There is nothing else like them." 
Earl L. Koch, Asst. Chief 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Fire Dept. 
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Sustained Yield vs Continuous Growth 


Sustained yield is described by the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters as a “policy, method, or plan of forest 
management, implying continuous production with 
the aim of achieving, at the earliest practicable time, 
an approximate balance between net growth and har- 
vest, either by annual or somewhat longer periods.” 

This is the accepted definition by the professional 
foresters of America. We believe it was what AFA’s 
board had in mind when it resolved on September 
29, 1957, that “ disposal of timberlands in the 
Klamath Indian Reservation should be made under 
such conditions as will assure sustained forest produc- 
tion and maximum permanent contribution to the 
economy of the area including the economy of the 
Indians themselves.” If there were questions on this 
score, (since the words “sustained yield” were not 
actually used), they were certainly dispelled by the 
board’s subsequent action on Feb. 24, 1958, when it 
enthusiastically embraced proposals by Interior Secre- 
tary Seaton as incorporated into S. 3051 to amend 
P.L. 587. The Seaton-Neuberger Bill, as enacted by 
the Senate, is a clearcut “sustained yield” bill. On 
that score, there are no doubts whatsoever. 

Consequently, deletion of all references to “sus- 
tained yield” in amendments to the Seaton Bill as 
proposed by the House Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs is now a source of concern. In lieu of the 
words “sustained yield,” the House version now refers 
to “a continuous supply of timber.” In another 
change, the committee has whacked out the phrase 
“specifications and minimum requirements for sus- 
tained yield management” and refers only to “mini- 
mum requirements.” 

Thus the question now arises, “minimum require- 
ments” to what? Sustained yield minimum require- 
ments are one thing. Minimum requirements to Ore- 
gon’s seed tree law that requires that a few seed trees 
be left on every acre otherwise clearcut, is something 


else again. That something else is not necessarily sus- 
tained yield. Concern regarding the deletions is fur. 
ther heightened by the fact that NLMA, in a letter 
to the committee published below, states in one part 
that “. . . the term ‘continuous supply’ may be con. 
strued as less impelling than the words ‘sustained 
yield.’”” There doesn’t seem to be much question 
about that. 


What has happened here is this. Someone has 
carefully pointed out to the committee that the words 
“sustained yield” are not present in the organic act 
of 1897 covering the national forests, which is true. 
However, the term is used in the Secretary’s regula. 
tions and one would hope that any subsequent ruling 
would be made on the regulations, rather than the 
act itself. Also to be borne in mind is the fact that 
no ruling exists on just what a “continuous supply of 
timber’ may or may not be. Any resort to the courts 
to obtain such a ruling—say by private purchasers of 
Klamath property—would have ramifications of con- 
siderable import to forestry. 

What this all boils down to is an attempt to weaken 
the sustained yield intent of the Seaton Bill which 
AFA is supporting, at a time when we should be 
attempting to raise forestry standards, not lower them. 
So we say let’s put the sustained yield language back 
in the bill to avoid any misunderstandings that might 
arise. The intent of the Senate version of the bill is 
clear. The intent of the proposed House version is 
not clear. While the urge is great, we aren’t permitted 
to buttonhole legislators on this. That’s lobbying. 
But readers aren’t subject to any such restrictions. 
And if you still feel the same way about this Seaton 
Bill after 32 articles, letters and editorials on this 
subject in the last few months, we suggest you now 
use your influence where it will do the most good and 
do so without delay. 








Dear Representative Haley: 

This letter outlines the position of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion with regard to the overall problem 
of terminating federal trusteeship over the 
Klamath Indians of Oregon. Specifically, 
it sets forth our opposition to S. 3051... . 

As an association representing the lumber 
industry of the United States, our views, as 
they pertain to the termination of federal 
trusteeship over the Klamath Indians, are 
predicated on two basic convictions: (1) 
That the nature of the ownership of the 
Klamath timberlands should not be altered 
from private to federal, and (2) That the 





NLMA DEFENSE OF P.L. 587 


rights of the Indians be completely re- 
spected. 

Retention of the maximum possible pro- 
portion of forest land in private taxpaying 
ownership has long been the keystone of 
the forest policy of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. More than one- 
fourth of the commercial forest land and 
40 percent of the Nation’s sawtimber is 
today in government ownership and con- 
trol. 

In their present status, the Klamath 
timberlands are privately owned and the 
fact that the guardian and the ward have 
agreed to a termination of that relationship 


should not be construed to mean that the 
guardian has a vested right of future owner 
ship or control of those lands. It is ou! 
understanding that the official represent 
atives of the Indian owners approved Pub: 
lic Law 587 as amended and that the; 
thereby approved of public sale as the mat 
ner of property disposal rather than dis- 
posal to the federal government. In our 
opinion any proposed change in Public 
Law 587 should be made only with the 
full concurrence of the Indian owners of 
the Klamath Reservation. The Klamath 
assets are the property of the Indians and 
(Turn to page 50) 
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KENNETH POMEROY 
WAGONMASTER 


CONSERVATION 
CARAVAN 


NTEREST in AFA’s 1958 Con- 

servation Caravar is surpassing 
expectations, as almost 100 people 
have already signed up for the ex- 
pedition scheduled to depart from 
Chicago on October 23. This excel- 
lent opportunity to travel through 
many scenic areas of the Southwest, 
view the majestic grandeur of the 
Grand Canyon, tour part of Ari- 
zona’s colorful “Valley of the Sun,” 
and visit some picturesque Indian 
villages in New Mexico, certainly 
promises to be an exciting prelude 
to the association’s annual meeting 
in Tucson, October 27-30. 

The caravan’s wagonmaster, Ken- 
neth B. Pomeroy, reports that every 
phase of the interesting itinerary 
has been “firmed up,” and he is just 
waiting for the whistle to blow at 
the Chicago Station. Wagonmaster 
Pomeroy hopes that every member 
will be able to take advantage of 
this opportunity to tour such a fas- 
cinating region of the country with 
such a congenial group of people. 
Several dignitaries have signed up 
for the caravan, he added, including 
Edward Woozley, director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, L. 
Rohe Walter, special assistant to the 
Postmaster General, and a represen- 


tative of the Forest Service. Key state 
officials have been invited to join 
the caravan en route. 

Royal S. Kellogg, oldest member 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and his wife are planning to fly 
all the way from their home in Pal- 
metto, Florida, to Chicago to join 
their friends on the caravan. Miss 
Bessie Wood, a school teacher from 
Albany, New York, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred O. Smoyer of Akron, Ohio, 
and Dr. Robert J. Armstrong of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, have also 
signed up for the expedition. Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul M. Dunn of East 
Orange, New Jersey, will join the 
group in Chicago. Mr. Dunn is tech- 
nical director for the St. Regis Paper 
Company, responsible for all forest 
management activities in the U. S. 
and Canada. 

There is another point, however, 
Mr. Pomeroy wishes to emphasize. 
That is the fact that members do not 
have to go all the way to Chicago to 
join the caravan. They may board 
the train when it reaches Kansas 
City, Missouri, at 4:35 p.m. (CST) 
on October 23, or join the group at 
Lamy, New Mexico, when the cara- 
van arrives at 6:15 am. (MST) on 
October 24. 

Immediately upon arrival in 
Lamy, the entire Conservation Cara- 
van will transfer via bus to the La 

(Turn to page 48) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


FULL DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC RESOURCES is recommended by Senator Murray of Montana, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, in a memorandum to 
his committee. He points to the need for planning, budgeting, and reporting to 
realize the greatest economic potent al of the federal lands. The report is 
being given limited distribution among conservation agencies and others for the 
purpose of receiving comments which may later be published. Essentially the 
Senator finds: "Over the years the federal government has not followed a realis- 
tic course in furthering the development of these lands. Investments needed to 
assure economic development of the timber, grass, recreation, water, and min- 
erals, have been made within the criteria used for normal governmental opera- 
tions. No effort has been made to consciously distinguish between investment 
and operation requirements. Business-type financial presentations and economic 
analyses have been lacking." Senator Murray's conclusion is that the value of 
the natural resources administered by the major land-managing agencies has been 
understated by about $9 billion. "We need to acquaint the people of our Na- 
tion," the Senator said, "with the tremendous value of the federal assets be- 
longing to them so that amounts budgeted to protecting resources, and amounts of 
investments made to expand use of the public lands can be related to the value 
of the assets with which we are dealing and potential revenues and benefits." 





AMENDMENTS TO THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT designed to provide a preferential treatment to 
small logging and milling firms in the sale of federal timber have resulted from 
action initiated by Senators Morse, Murray, Neuberger, Church, Mansfield, Jack- 
son, Magnuson, and Proxmire. In support of the amendments, Senator Morse said 
that the federal lands now provide about one-fourth of the wood used in the 
nation each year, that smaller firms have difficulty securing bids and financ- 
ing road construction, that the purpose of the amendments is to extend the aid 
of the Small Business Administration so as "to insure that a fair proportion of 
the total sales of government property be made to such enterprises." Federal 
agencies do not yet know what effect, if any, they may have on their timber sales 
patterns, or on their management of federal timberlands. Throughout the country 
as a whole, most operations in the forest products industries would qualify un- 
der Small Business Administration's definition of "small business." However, 
recent mergers which have integrated various segments of the forest products in- 
dustries, and as the result of which greater and more efficient utilization will 
be made possible, may well qualify a growing number as "big business." Under 
the amendments to the Small Business Act, it will be necessary for Small Busi- 
ness Administration to confer with the land managing agencies, chiefly U. S. 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management, to decide policies and procedures. 
It is not yet clear that the amendments apply to the sale of Indian timber. The 
assets of the Indians are not government property, but Indian property held and 
managed in trust for the Indians. Further, the Congressional attitude as ex- 
pressed by recent committee reports is that the Bureau of Indian Affairs should 
confer with the Indians, even more than the bureau has done in the past, in the 
management of Indian affairs. It is inconceivable that the Indian owners will 
be happy to comply with sales provisions that favor either small or large busi- 
ness if such have any adverse effectS on timber prices. As to national forest 
timber sales and those of the Bureau of Land Management, the new provisions in 
favor of small business may further complicate the already complicated business 
management and silvicultural management of the federal forests. Questions that 
immediately arise are: How can management of forests be reconciled with the 

(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued) 


provisions of the act; and if the provisions result in decreased competition 
and decreased prices, what will be the attitude and action of counties depend- 
ent in part on a share of stumpage revenues in lieu of taxes? 


CONGRESSIONAL MEMBERS OF THE OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW COMMISSION have been 





TIME IS 


appointed and approved by their respective houses: Senate members are Anderson 
of New Mexico, Neuberger of Oregon, Watkins of Utah, and Barrett of Wyoming. 
The House has appointed Representatives Mrs. Pfost of Idaho, Ullman of Oregon, 
Saylor of Pennsylvania and Rhodes of Arizona. To complete the 15-member commis. 
Sion seven "citizens known to be informed and concerned with the preservation 
and development of outdoor recreation resources and opportunities, and experi- 
enced in resource conservation planning for multiple resources uses," are to be 
appointed by the President. One of these non-congressional members will be 
named chairman. In addition, the commission will be served by an advisory coun. 
cil of liaison officers from each federal agency concerned with outdoor recrea- 
tion, and 25 members appointed by the commission. The 25 will be representative 
of the major geographical areas and citizen interests, including, as required by 
Public Law 85-470, state game and fishing departments, state park departments, 
State forestry departments, private organizations working in the field of out- 
door recreation resources and opportunities, landowners, state water pollution 
control agencies, private forestry interests, commercial fishing interests, com 
mercial outdoor recreation interests, industry, education, labor, public utili- 
ties, and municipal governments. Federal costs of the recreation resources re- 
view have been set at a limit of $2,500,000. The commission is to report to the 
President and to Congress, by September 1, 1961, on "trends in population, lei- 
sure, transportation, and other factors" and to determine the amount, kind, 
quality, and location of outdoor recreation resources and opportunities as will 
be required by the year 1976 and the year 2000. It will also recommend policies 
and programs to meet future recreation requirements. 


RUNNING OUT FOR ACTION ON THE KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION PROPOSALS. The House 





Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, reported an amended version of the 
Seaton Bill (S. 3051, introduced by Senator Neuberger of Oregon, and amended 

by the Senate). The committee has recommended adoption of further amendments 
which, if passed by the House, will necessitate the bill's return to the Senate. 
The committee softened somewhat the rather stringent sustained yield covenants 
which private purchasers of the Klamath forest land would have to accept. In- 
stead of the 100-year covenant,the committee recommends that private purchasers 
manage the land "as far as practicable so as to furnish a continuous supply of 
timber," under plans to be developed by purchasers and the federal government. 
This probably will make private purchase a bit more attractive than did the terms 
of the original Seaton bill or the Senate amendments to it. The committee also 
recommended a new appraisal to include other values than timber: minerals, for 
example. To have a new appraisal made would necessitate extending the date of 
the sale, and the subcommittee has proposed a new date, July 1, 1959. To risk a 
prediction: It appears that some of the committee recommendations may prevail, 
particularly the extension of time and the new appraisal, and that in the closing 
days of this session of Congress, the solutions of the various problems that 
have arisen in disposal of the Klamath assets may, by further amendment of the 
Klamath termination act, be delayed for another Congress to consider. 


ADDITIONAL LAND ACQUISITION FOR MIGRATORY BIRD REFUGES has been approved by Congress in 





ANSWERS 


the passage of another Magnuson bill, S. 2617 to amend the Migratory Bird Hunt- 
ing Stamp Act. The measure provides for an increase in the price of Duck Stamps 
from the present $2 to a new figure of $3, and earmarks the receipts, except for 
the costs of printing and selling the stamps, for acquisition of migratory bird 
refuges. Around $6 million is collected annually in Duck Stamp sales, under the 
present $2 price, but much of this revenue has been used for other purvoses than 
acquisition. It is contemplated that as much as $9 million annually will be 

derived as a result of the price increase, practically all of which will be used 
for acquisition. Principal areas of acquisition will be marsh and other wetlands 


TO THE INSECTICIDE, HERBICIDE, FUNGICIDE QUESTIONS may be developed as the re- 





sult of Congressional passage of S. 2447, a bill by Senator Magnuson of Washing- 
ton. -The bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to undertake 
continuing studies of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, and fungicides 
upon fish and wildlife for the purpose of preventing losses, and at the same 
time providing basic data on the various chemical controls so that their use in 
land management may be accomplished with minimum damage to fish and wildlife. 
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California 
Lands 


OWNERSHIP, USE AND 


INCE the 1953 Higgins Lake Con- 

ference, The American Forestry 
Association has been committed to 
the proposition that land ownership 
has a large and often decisive influ- 
ence on land management. Because 
of the ultimate role of land manage- 
ment in determining the destiny of 
us all, a desire for a further study 
of land ownership patterns has liter- 
ally obsessed the association. 

This is a wise obsession. Proof 
of it—if any proof is needed — is 
found in the publication by the 
association of California Lands — 
Ownership, Use, and Management 
(Samuel T. Dana and Myron Krue- 
ger. The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 1958. $4.50. 308 pp.). Here 
the basic assumption is clear, and to 
gtasp the intent of the book, it bears 
repeating: 

“The kind and pattern of owner- 
ship affect such vital matters as pur- 
pose, stability, and intensity of land 
management; feasibility of multiple- 
us€ management; establishment and 
stability of wood-using and other in- 
dustries; and community support in 
the form of taxes or contributions 
in lieu of taxes.” 
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MANAGEMEN! 


CALIFORNIA 
_. CRAZY QUILT 


By MONROE BUSH 


The choice of California for a 
pilot study of ownership patterns 
was fortunate; for here, in the fastest 
growing, most dynamic state in the 
Union, is found not only great 
variety of land types and uses, but 

pulation expansion at an almost 
incredible rate. 

Equally important, for the long- 
term significance of this undertak- 
ing, was the selection of Dean Dana 





BASIC QUESTIONS 


“The interest of individuals, 
of local communities, of the 
state, and of the nation are not 
always identical. What seems 
best for the present may not be 
best for the future. When con- 
flicts exist, where does the ‘pub- 
lic interest’ lie? What patterns 
and programs of ownership will 
contribute most effectively to its 
realization? What changes in 
the present setup do the answers 
to such questions as these sug- 
gest?” 

California Lands 
Dana and Krueger 











and Dr. Krueger to do the actual 
research and prepare this finished 
document, under the general direc- 
tion of a representative Committee 
on Land Ownership Study, chaired 
by DeWitt Nelson, director, Cali- 
fornia Dept. of Natural Resources. 
While it is inevitable that their 
report will be criticized by those who 
find themselves in honest exception 
to its conclusions, no critic can ques- 
tion the general ability of these two 
distinguished leaders in the con- 
servation movement, or doubt their 
integrity. 

The elementary ownership pat- 
tern, apart from the many refine- 
ments which the authors bring to it, 
is itself fascinating. Of California's 
100 million acres, approximately 
one-half are in public ownership: 
47 million acres under federal con- 
trol, primarily unreserved public do- 
main, national forest, and military 
installations; and 3 million acres in 
state ownership, for the most part 
beach and park, and school-grant 
lands. Of 50 million acres to which 
there is private title, 38 million lie 
in farm and ranch tracts, and 6.5 

(Turn to page 45) 
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Not since the Gold Rush days of 1898 and the 
landing of the Japanese on the Aleutian Islands 
early in World War II, has there been as great in- 
terest in Alaska as is seen today. The creation of a 
new state is an infrequent history-making event in 
our country. New Mexico and Arizona (in 1912) 
were the latest, before Alaska. The daily news- 
papers and news weeklies are putting out reams of 
information on Alaskan life and economy. 

The statehood excitement, however, has really 
been piled on two other matters which have focused 
attention on Alaska during the past decade. One of 
these came with a realization that Alaska is no 
longer the remote area so many have long consid- 
ered it to be. This is due to its location in the 
present-day world. It is traversed by the shortest 
route, the Trans-Polar, for military airplanes and 
missiles between large portions of Russia and the 
United States. Also, many people turning to their 
geographies, have noted for the first time, with 
some anxiety, that Alaska and Siberia are only 
55 miles apart at Bering Strait. 

Huge sums of federal tax money have had to be 
put into defense projects in Alaska in the past 
fifteen years. 

Another fact which has brought Alaska into the 
national picture in recent years relates to the ex- 
ploding growth of population of the United States. 
The question comes up of the ability of Alaska to 
absorb a share of this increasing population. 

On this point it can be said that in the light of 
the relatively littke we know of Alaska resources 
and on the basis of the economic position, cultural 
level, and population of the equally far-northern 
countries of Norway, Sweden and Finland, Alaska 
can gradually (but not precipitately) put itself 
into condition to support a significant overflow of 
the increase in continental United States and at 
the American standard of living. Its potential for 


growth should compare favorably with that of most 
western states. Its area is 586,400 square miles, one. 
fifth the area of continental United States, while its 
present year-round population of only 200,000 gives 
it a population ratio per square mile of 1/165th 
that of the average of the other forty-eight states. 

There is a growing realization that perpetual ice 
and snow fields cover only a very small portion of 
the country and are confined to the mountains, also 
that in most of the area, the climate is not a bar 
to good living. 

Broadly speaking, life in Alaska except in the 
extreme north Arctic Coast, largely follows the pat- 
tern that exists in our northern tier of states. 

The rapidly increasing population of the world; 
modern types of transportation which have brought 
Alaska and northern Canada directly and quickly 
from the dog-team to huge motor carriers and the 
airplane; the growing need of industry to reach 
farther afield for petroleum and the products of 
mines and forests to supply the world’s markets; 
the success being attained by on-the-ground agricul- 
tural research in developing strains of farm crops 
and livestock suited to far northern climates; the 
presence of extraordinary recreational features in 
many places—these are the things which provide 
assurance that we are now entering a new era ol 
northern development that is bound to encourage 
the growth of Alaska and to enrich both its own 
economy and that of the United States as a whole. 


It is going to be a thrilling and satisfying experi 
ence to those of us already on the ground and to 
our incoming pioneers over the early years of state: 
hood to participate in and help guide the form of 
growth and development of this huge Last Frontier. 

Alaskans want to make sure that growth does 
not fall into haphazard or possible “boom and 
bust” type of development. The state is committed 
under its Constitution, drafted and approved by 
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NG MAN 


By B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN 


the Alaska people even before the grant of state- 
hood, to manage its renewable resources, where 
state owned or controlled, under the principle of 
sustained production. These renewable resources 
include a bountiful wealth of ocean and fresh water 
fish, forests, wildlife and grasslands. Valuable non- 
renewable resources are also to be handled con- 
servatively and in accord with the latest practices. 
The federal act under which Alaska was offered 
statehood expressly provides that in all disposals of 
federally granted lands, the state shall reserve the 
mineral rights and provide for the removal of the 
mineral deposits under a leasing system to be de- 
vised by the state legislature. The federal land 
grants to the state which carry these management 
controls amount to approximately 103,000,000 acres, 
an area as large as the state of California. 

The tideflats and submerged lands bordering on 
an estimated 25,000 miles of mainland and island 
shoreline and having valuable resources (apparent- 
ly including petroleum) now come under state 
ownership and doubtless will be given the same 
kind of management as the above-mentioned up- 
lands. 

Alaskans in increasing numbers are seeing the 
need to set up a working plan that will produce 
a moderate but steady flow of newcomers and thus 
permit absorption of new residents into existing 
communities, the building of new communities and 
the expansion of the economy, all in an orderly 
manner, Above all else, there is the need to dis- 
courage a great influx of workers looking for jobs 
in advance of job openings, and of farmers moving 
in at a faster rate than the growth of their local 
markets. We now have most of the usual public and 
social facilities that are associated with the Ameri- 
can way of life (in rural areas, towns and small 
cities) and we want expansion of these things to 
keep pace with—and not lag behind—our growth 
of population. We don’t want the rugged “‘covered- 
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B. Frank Heintzleman has been 
helping to plan the orderly de- 
velopment of pioneer Alaska 
since he first “went North” in 
1922, while working for the For- 
est Service. He worked in vari- 
ous capacities for the service, in- 
cluding 16 years as regional for- 
ester, until 1953 when President 
Eisenhower appointed him gov- 
ernor of the territory. He re- 
signed in 1957, after having 
spent 46 years in public service. 
However, he is still an ardent 
student of Alaskana, and contin- 
ues to work for the development 
of this last frontier. 


wagon” method of western settlement to be re- 
enacted in our north country. Realistic and com- 
mon sense planning for growth can assure some- 
thing very much better for our newcomers. 

This is not to imply that the building-up of this 
new state of Alaska is not going to be tough in 
many ways for all concerned. But even so, I can 
think of no more fascinating challenge to those of 
a pioneering spirit than sharing in the building of 
this new state, practically from “scratch.” It can 
only be done properly by those with the vision 
to see new towns, new industrial enterprises, new 
mines, great hydro-electric plants, numerous recrea- 
tion resorts and extensive farming and _ livestock 
communities scattered over broad stretches of 
country which are now almost bare of human 
occupants. Every one, oldtimer and newcomer, must 
be willing to work—work hard and work together. 
To such far-seeing and aggressive individuals and 
families the spiritual and material rewards should 
be wholly satisfactory. We need persons to whom 
the thought of such possible achievement produces 
an almost compulsive drive to action. 

Some one has said (in another connection than 
Alaska I must add—) “Send me men to match my 
mountains.”—He might have added that the de- 
velopment of new continents and countries and 
new frontiers of countries has always tended to 
sharpen the vision of men and women of the pio- 
neering spirit and strengthen their grit and de- 
termination to face and overcome difficulties. 

It should be emphasized that the days of the 
Gold Rush and quick fortunes made through the 
reckless exploitation of Alaska’s natural resources 
are of the past. If we rule out the frequently ex- 
pressed thought that Alaska is a vast storehouse of 
easily plucked wealth, it is not out of order to re- 
phrase Horace Greeley’s famous advice of—“Go 
West Young Man’”—to—“Go North, Young Man.” 
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HE biggest, toughest and most 

fantastic fire fighting and forest 
protection job under the American 
flag is that of trying to protect the 
interior of Alaska. 

Year after smoky year she suffers 
enormous forest and rangeland fires 
which cause almost unbelievable 
damage. But neither the smoke nor 
the destruction can be seen in the 
states, so we have given little atten- 
tion to the chronic disease that eats 
into the vitals of Alaska. We think 
instead, when we think of Alaska at 
all, of the adventure and romance 
in that vast land. The novels of Jack 
London, Rex Beach and Barrett Wil- 
loughby long ago conditioned state- 
side readers to see Alaska as the 
realm of the midnight sun, the 
northern lights and the Arctic Circle, 
perpetually buried under snow fields 
and glaciers. Robert W. Service 
capped these tales with his melo- 
dramas in verse, which are now folk- 
lore, about the Shooting of Dan Mc- 


A 1957 scene of Galena area reveals 
7 fires. They were started by light- 
ning and were scattered over 40 miles 


Grew and the Cremation of Sam 
McGee. 

We statesiders know that Alaska 
has Eskimos, Indians, gold miners, 
fur trappers, big game hunters and 
salmon fishermen. But most of us 
have never heard of the great ex- 
panse of forest and woodlands that 
cover, or did cover, much of the in- 
terior. We know just as little of the 
hot, dry summers under a northern 
sun that shines more than twenty 
hours out of each twenty-four dur- 
ing which great fires spread across 
the remote, inaccessible areas. 

When snow melted from the black 
wastelands that were created by fire 
in 1957 smoke was still drifting up 
from the smoldering peat beds and 
deep moss in spite of the snow and 
the long winter. More than 5,000,000 
acres of forest; moose, caribou and 
reindeer range; wildfowl nesting 
grounds; and other wildlife habitat 
burned during the summer and fall 
of 1957, the driest year in Alaska 


By JOHN CLARK HUNT 


Alaska’s governor, Mike Stepovich, and 
congressional advocates of statehood 
bill, celebrated over a 49-star flag after 
passage of Alaska Statehood Bill. Those 
who joined in eelebrating were (left) 
former Alaska governor Ernest Gruen- 
ing, Sen. Frank Church, Sen, Thomas 
Kuchel, Gov. Stepovich, Sen. Harry Jack- 
son, GOP chairman of Alaska Wally Hic- 
kle, Sen. Arthur Watkins, and Sen. Rich- 
ard Neuberger. Others not identified. 


since 1906 and the worst fire season 
since the first protection was organ- 
ized in 1939. 

There are approximately 225 mil- 
lion acres that must be protected in 
the interior of Alaska. This is an 
area larger than all California, Ore- 
gon and Washington. But here is the 
shocker! Four-fifths, or 180 million 
acres of these resources, which Alas- 
ka and all of America will sorely 
need in the future, has burned in 
the last sixty years, or since gold was 
discovered there. 

The size of Alaska as well as its 
fire control problem is difficult to 
comprehend. Its area is one-fifth as 
large as the United States, more than 
ten times as large as Illinois, and, 
believe it or not, more than twice 
the size of Texas. The distance from 
southeastern Alaska to the end of 
the Aleutian Islands is greater than 
that from Savannah, Georgia, to Los 
Angeles. Its northernmost and south- 
ernmost points are as widely separat- 





ed as Canada and Mexico. Its range 
of temperature is greater than the 
range between Florida and Maine. 
Along the southern coast the annual 
precipitation is extremely heavy—90 
to 200 inches—while the climate in 
the interior approximates that of a 
desert with six to fifteen inches of 
precipitation per year. 

Before the white man went to the 
interior there were fires—there have 
always been lightning fires. But even 
before the white man came there is 
little doubt that man was the major 
cause of fires. Studies have shown 
that Alaskan Indians regularly used 
signal fires as the principal method 
of communication in the difficult 
terrain. They also burned the under- 
growth to improve hunting areas. 
They often burned the tundra to 
drive out fur bearing animals, such 
as muskrats, so they could shoot 
them. Being nomads it was not un- 
usual for them to build a campfire in 
a different area each day. Like the 
white man, they often did not put 
out their campfires. 

It was not until 1921 that an at- 
tempt was made by the government 
to prevent and suppress fires on the 
public domain which, except for the 
two national forests on the south and 
central coasts, includes almost the 
entire area of Alaska. From 1921 to 
1933 the Division of Field Investi- 
gations of the General Land Office 
hired a few men to patrol the roads 





John Clark Hunt 


John Clark (Jack) Hunt, a native 
of Bath County, Kentucky, migrated 
west in 1929 and found his place in 
conservation and forestry work in 
California. He was a member of the 
U. S. Forest Service for twenty years 
on forest protection, administration 
and public relations. He transferred 
to the Bureau of Land Management 
in 1950 as a forester in protection 
and information work. He is now 
fire control officer for the BLM in 
Oregon where he is in charge of pro- 
tection of 16,000,000 acres of federal 
range and forest land. His home is 
in Portland. Mr. Hunt is a success- 
ful freelance writer in his spare time. 
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Grumman lands with essential fire equipment. Weight must be kept to a minimum 


Plane is beached on shore of Yukon preparatory to unloading fire tools and supplies 


and the Alaska Railroad. But fires 
continued to burn between five and 
eight million acres each year. 

In 1939 the Alaska Fire Control 
Service was set up under the General 
Land Office with a budget of only 
$37,500. Little could have been ex- 
pected from this sum if the Civilian 
Conservation Corps had not been 
operating in Alaska as it was in the 
forty-eight states. The CCC, as it 
did elsewhere, furnished fire fighters 
and facilities. This partnership con- 
tinued until 1942 when the CCC was 
demobilized so its members could 
help fight World War II. During the 
war years additional fire fighting 
funds were allowed by Congress be- 
cause of the military importance of 
fire control, particularly to prevent 
the dense clouds of smoke which in- 
terfere with aviation. 

Roger (Bob) Robinson, a long, 
lean forester who came from the 
School of Forestry, New York State 
University, was a leader in the Alas- 
ka Fire Control Service. He adopted 
Alaska and settled himself into the 
herculean struggle to try to prevent 
it from burning. When the Bureau 
of Land Management (Department 
of the Interior) was created in 1946 
and absorbed the Alaska Fire Con- 


trol Service and the General Land 
Office, Robinson continued the pro- 
tection work and is now Area Fire 
Control Officer. 

Men who know the backbreaking, 
heartbreaking work of forest fire con- 
trol and who know Alaska with its 
mammoth problems have regarded 
the Alaska Fire Control Service and 
its successor, the Bureau of Land 
Management, as possessing some sort 
of Northland magic. With never 
more than a fraction of the funds, 
manpower or equipment they needed, 
they have reduced the annual acre 
age burned by seventy-five percent. 
Their success has been based on two 
things—the spirit and ability of the 
men and the cooperation of the mili- 
tary services and other federal agen- 
cies. The men have had to be right 
for the job, dedicated to the protec 
tion of Alaska, strong willed and 
determined to find a way. And be 
yond all else they have had to be 
alert to every possibility they could 
turn to their advantage. Robinson 
and his men, most of whom have 
transferred from the U. S. Forest 
Service or some other forestry orgal 
ization to come to their posts 
Alaska, have a reputation for squee? 
ing five dollars worth of service from 
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every dollar of their appropriations. 
Their equipment, including air- 
lanes which are absolutely essen- 
tial to fire control in Alaska, is most- 
ly surplus property discarded by the 
military. But they recently hit the 
jackpot. They were lucky enough to 
be able to buy three new planes. 
Their radio network with which 
they must try to cover the vast in- 
terior from station to station and 
lane to ground is described as being 
a Rube Goldberg contraption built 
from military scrap by a radio genius 
named Bran Casler, and made to 
work. 

Almost every year Alaska has fires 
which are as large or larger than 
the worst we ever had in the states. 
But the Alaska fires seldom rate 
more than a small item in the middle 
of our newspapers, so we have heard 
little of them. No towns have ever 
been burned. Probably no Indian 
villages have been wiped out and 
few people have lost their lives in 
the fires, hence—few headlines. 

Two fires in Alaska which did get 
publicity were the Kenai Peninsula 
(1947) and the Fort Yukon (1950). 

The Kenai fire is remembered be- 


Conservationists and sportsmen, 
both in Alaska and in the states, 
have always been unhappy about 
the Kenai fire. They know that it 
will require one hundred years or 
more for the forest to return to what 
was an important and beautiful rec- 
reation and big game area. 

The Fort Yukon (or Porcupine 
River) fire of 1950 also had some 
newspaper coverage. There were sev- 
eral reasons for this. It was a huge 
conflagration covering nearly two 
million acres of forest and wildlife 
habitat in Alaska and an unknown 
acreage in the Yukon country of 
Canada. Secondly it had some of the 
appeal of a James Oliver Curwood 
story in that it burned a large area 
in the Arctic Circle, and required 
a desperate fight by the residents of 
Fort Yukon to save their village 
which is eight miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. Finally, there was the 
great damage caused to the interior 
forests and the wildlife habitat. No 
one can know or even estimate the 
damage caused by this fire. 

It is believed that the first blaze 
of the Fort Yukon fire was started 
by a fur trapper setting the cotton 


Some storm clouds are being formed from smoke from Nulato fires (1957). 
ote spotting of fire into up-river wind, a typical phenomenon in Alaska 


cause it destroyed some of the finest 
wildlife country in Alaska, it threat- 
ened two villages, and it was fought 
largely by the army. It is also re- 
membered because that was the year 
Congress cut off the funds for fire 
control work in Alaska. It became 
known as the “Congressional back- 
fire.” But to their everlasting credit 
Many of the small force of thirty- 
one fire control men continued to 
fight the fire not knowing whether 
they would ever be paid. 
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grass of a swamp on fire so he could 
shoot the muskrats as the flames and 
smoke drove them from the swamp. 
Lightning set other blazes which 
joined in the total burn. 

The fire started in May. It was still 
smoldering and making little runs 
in thousands of places when winter 
came in late September. 

The United States bought Alaska, 
all 600,000 square miles of it, with 
its gold, oil, coal, fish, fur, timber 
and wildlife from Russia in 1867 


for $7,200,000. It has paid for itself 
hundreds of times since that date. 
Gold was discovered on the upper 
Yukon river in Canada in 1896. The 
Klondike gold rush which developed 
from the discovery brought thou- 
sands of prospectors into the remote 
wilderness. They soon spread from 
the Canadian Klondike to the rivers 
and creeks of Alaska, and wherever 
they went there were severe forest 
fires. The fires were even larger than 
those that ravaged the pine forests of 
California during the 1849 gold rush 
or the fir forests of Oregon when 
farms were being hacked and burned 
out of the Northwest wilderness. 


In 1910 a federal forester wrote 
the following in an official report:— 
“... one is almost constantly in sight 
of fire-killed forests in the interior of 
Alaska and the Klondike region of 
Canada. Everywhere that a mining 
camp is developed it is expected that 
fire will kill much of the timber. 
There are several causes for this. 
Miners and hunters are careless. 
Campfires are neither properly 
guarded nor extinguished. A fire 
spreads and no one pays any atten- 
tion to it unless it threatens his 
camp. Fires are purposely set to 
clear the ground to make prospect- 
ing easier and to kill the forest so 
there will be dry timber for fuel. 
Smudges are built to keep away the 
mosquitoes; in fact it is commonly 
said by the residents that mosquitoes 
cause more fires than any other one 
thing. No measures but the posting 
of notices are taken to prevent forest 
fires in the interior, and little is done 
to control them.” 

Of the 375 million acres of public 
domain land in Alaska the 225 mil- 
lion acres that desperately need pro- 
tection are classified as follows: com- 
mercial forest, 40 million acres; 
woodland, 85 million acres; brush, 
25 million acres; grass and forage 
land, 25 million acres; tundra, 50 
million acres. 

Interior Alaska has a five to six 
months fire season usually extending 
from April into September. Low 
precipitation, high temperatures and 
low humidity, together with brisk 
prevailing winds and frequent light- 
ning storms produce extremely dan- 
gerous fire weather conditions. The 
low annual precipitation becomes 
progressively less as one goes north- 
ward. With twenty to twenty-four 
hours of daylight during the sum- 
mer, ground and air temperatures 
remain high. They frequently reach 
100° north of the Arctic Circle. 

(Turn to page 40) 





PPLIED forestry is a long-range 
A affair. That being true, if there 
is one thing The American Forestry 
Association admires in a man it is 
consistency. With that ingredient, 
Sherman Adams is amply endowed. 
Members who know him personally 
like and admire him not because he 
is a good woodsman, former Gover- 
nor of New Hampshire, or the As- 
sistant to the President (important 
as those posts are), but for his con- 
sistent and at times brilliant ad- 
vocacy of sound forest policies for 
this country over a period of many 
years. 

In this, Adams and AFA found 
common cause. He has served mul- 
tiple use forestry well in a multiple 
way. As a woods manager, he was 
an exponent of enlightened forest 
practices. As a legislator and gov- 
ernor, he developed one of the 
soundest forest programs ever acti- 
vated by New Hampshire or any 
other state. As the President’s As- 
sistant, he has never turned down 
any legitimate request within his 
power to grant that would further 
the cause of forestry in the public 
interest. He placed his personal 
stamp on the Fourth Forest Con- 
gress, the Southern Forest Fire Pre- 
vention Conference, and the annual 
forest fire prevention campaigns. Few 
people past or present can match 
his sustained service to forest con- 
servation. 

Nor has the association, particu- 
larly those who attended the New 
Hampshire meeting of several years 
ago, ever been able to reconcile the 
“frostbitten” Adams described in the 
press with the Adams they actually 
know. That he is sometimes brusque 
in getting to the point is true. The 
main thing is that he gets there. 
That he has a streak of ingrained 
toughness in his makeup is also true. 





By JAMES B. CRAIG 
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After all, the man is a former woods 
boss and that’s no job for weaklings. 
But people who work with trees also 
know him as a man of depth and 
sensitivity. Actually, there is a bit 
of the poet in his makeup as can be 
readily ascertained by reviewing 
some of his forestry speeches, partic- 
ularly his description of autumn 
in New Hampshire in his Forest 
Congress address. These qualities 
translate themselves into the imagi- 
nation and drive without which con- 
servation, or any other endeavor for 
that matter, would not get very far 
were they not present in its various 
leaders. 

It is not our purpose here to be- 
come involved in matters of a po- 
litical nature. Those things are none 
of our concern. Rather, it is our 
purpose to describe one side of a 
man that apparently is not too well 
known to much of the public. Due 
to the nature of our work in fores- 
try, it is probable that we know Mr. 
Adams somewhat better than most 
groups in the capital, including the 
press. We know that he has never 
spared himself in working for those 
things in which he believes. He be- 
lieves devoutly in forest conserva- 
tion. Typical was his willingness, at 
the height of his present difficulties, 
to grant an interview to this maga- 
ane on June 24 and again on July 
1 to discuss conservation problems. 

As the governor commented, it 
was an appropriate time to discuss 
the subject. This year is the centen- 
nial of the birth of Theodore Roose- 
Velt, regarded by many as the Father 
of Conservation in America. Even 
More stimulating, and coinciding 
with the interview itself, was the 
fact that the Senate was debating 
and on June 30 voted statehood for 
Alaska, a new land of great conser- 
vation promise, As a result, an elec- 
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tric current of elation swept through 
the ranks of conservation—a spirit 
of “sursum corda” (lift up your 
hearts), as Dr. Griffith would say, 
reminiscent of the TR decade itself. 
As William S$. White vividly wrote, 
“ A great fresh wind of history is 
blowing in from the Pacific north- 
west. . . . Before the eyes of a new 
generation the country is again 
marching westward. .. .” 

While everyone agreed that this 
was a time to remember, it was also 
a time for sober reflection on the 
part of conservation. “How can or- 
ganizations like The American For- 
estry Association best serve the new 
state?” we asked Governor Adams. 

“The Pinchovian philosophy (the 
greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber for the longest time) is still 
pretty sound,” he said. “Alaska, of 
course, has a wealth of resources, 
and we are now commencing to find 
an alert people up there sensitive to 
the future importance of those re- 
sources, not only to Alaska but all 
of us, and what can be done in 
bringing public opinion to bear in 
providing reasonable self control 
and perpetuation of those resources. 
AFA, in my opinion, can well com- 
mence to help develop alert public 
opinion on these matters both there 
and here. Alaska will have her own 
Legislature as well as her own rep- 
resentatives in Congress. She will be 
making plans and passing laws in 
looking to her own future. AFA 
can help by objectively telling the 
story of Alaska resources as that 
story unfolds and by promoting 
worthwhile studies and all necessary 
research that will enable the state 
of Alaska to help herself, for the 
greatest good.” 

Speaking of the Pinchovian philo- 
sophy and the Roosevelt centennial, 
did the governor think TR would 


be pleased with conservation devel- 
opments in the last 50 years were he 
to return to earth for a month? 

“Yes, he would be pleased,” the 
governor said. ‘““He would be pleased 
by the widening of interest in con- 
servation and its acceptance by mil- 
lions of people. In his day, conser- 
vation was a new concept. Today 
that concept has a national accept- 
ance that goes far beyond the ideal- 
ism expressed by a few in his day. 
This would be a great source of sat- 
isfaction to him. 

“However, TR would be con- 
cerned, as we are, by the inroads 
our expanding country is making 
on natural resources. At the same 
time, I think he would be pleased 
by the presence of so many able 
leaders who are devoting their ener- 
gies to finding better solutions than 
we have come up with thus far re- 
garding such questions as depleted 
forests and wildlife, water shortages 
and drain on other resources.” 

At Dartmouth College, Governor 
Adams is remembered as one of the 
best hikers that school ever pro- 
duced and in his senior year, as 
president of the Outing Club, 
walked a total of 413.5 miles. This 
led to a life-long interest in outdoor 
recreation. Later, as woods manager 
for a lumber concern, he came to 
grips with the problems of forestry 
and harvesting trees for the econo- 
my. Finally, as governor, he did 
much to further both recreation 
and forestry, both highly important 
to that state’s economy. In view of 
this wide background, we were es- 
pecially interested in his opinion on 
the responsibilities of both foresters 
and large forest land owners to the 
recreating public, recognizing that 
both groups have been criticized in 
the past for lack of interest in these 
matters. 
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“It seems to me the criteria cover- 
ing the use of forests has broadened 
in our time,” Gov. Adams. said. 
“Somewhere along the line we start- 
ed to think of trees, not simply in 
terms of raw fibre, but in terms of 
the utility people got out of them. 
These uses include veneer, pencils, 
lumber for schoolhouses, pulping, 
textbooks and finally, under multi- 
ple use, we began to think of trees 
as aids in human living and human 
culture. Today, we not only think 
in terms of the structural apparatus 
of trees—we also think in terms of 
their esthetic values that people can 
enjoy. 

“Let’s go back a ways. It really 
goes back to the values inherent in 
trees and other renewable resources 
as first stressed by Theodore Roose- 
velt. He tried to impress on people 
that we have a great natural heri- 
tage here, a thing of many values. 
As a result, conservation had added 
a new element—a new value—and 
that is the intangible value of the 
forest. At the same time, we see the 
pace of life quickening. All of us 
live under great tension. The strug- 
gle people have in these times rep- 
resents a much more tempestuous 
existence than was the case in the 
old, more casual days. 


“What does this mean? Perhaps it 
means that a new obligation has 
been imposed on the forester and the 
forest land owner rather different 
than the old fee simple concept that 
can be traced back to Daniel Web- 
ster’s attitude on such matters. He 
believed that the franchise should be 
confined to those people who had 
an equity on the land—who owned 
property. He felt this resulted in a 
more real citizenship as against the 
person who had no ownership. 

“We regard that as heresy today. 
In this, Webster differed from 
Roosevelt. Webster saw the right of 
property as a completely exhaustive 
right, including the right to exploit 
it as the owner saw fit. Seldom in 
those days was there any indication 
that a landowner owed any of the 
enjoyment of that land, or any of 
the inherent values in it, to anyone 
except himself and his associates. 

“Roosevelt’s era saw a change in 
these concepts and today we recog- 
rize what amounts to a yearning on 
the part of people to share in the 
recreational outlets these properties 
present. We might as well recognize 
that a new factor has been added 
here. In addition to the pace of ex- 
istence today, more and more peo- 
ple find themselves confined to city 
and suburban life. Consequently, 





the chance to enjoy a forest — to 
walk, hunt, fish, camp or perhaps 
just to think — now becomes some- 
thing which everyone needs and 
which everyone may share. 


“It behooves both the federal gov- 
ernment and private landowners to 
think of the public benefits that may 
accrue from such sharing. This is 
not socialistic for this desire to share 
is confined only to the intangible 
values of the forest and not to any 
financial returns from those proper- 
ties. Nor does it mean the opening 
up of land for various recreational 
uses with no restraints. But it does 
mean that both the landowner and 
his forester have a great opportunity 
to meet a growing human need 
wherever it is reasonable and pru- 
dent to do so, all within the purview 
of our protection pattern. 


“To what extent should wilder- 
ness be set aside with severe use re- 
strictions? It’s a nice question. I ex- 
pect what I would say here is that 
I would wish we might have our 
cake and eat it too. I’ve seen those 
old forests on the way up to McIn- 
tyre and Marcy (peaks in the Adi- 
rondacks Preserve). Some of those 
areas have been devastated by bark 
beetles. Some have been injured by 
wind storms. There is no utilization. 

“As the more sensible thing, this 
government ought to have wisdom 
enough to wisely use public re- 
sources so that we don’t lock up the 
values in streams and forests or de- 
stroy wilderness values. What we 
need is not to build fences so much 
as to develop talents in supervision 
and technique that will enable us to 
maintain an enlightened caretaker 
attitude for the greatest public 
benefit. 

“Foresters definitely have a new 
responsibility here that they must 
assume as regards human resources. 
We shouldn't lose our wilderness, 
and we don’t need to lose it. Nor 
should we lose the virtue of the wil- 
derness concept. But statistics alone 
are not the answer here. What is 
required is a resetting of sights on 
management formula. People who 
love the woods and wilderness must 
work with those who are trained in 
enlightened utilization. They will 
have to provide the answers to pro- 
posals to set aside more land and 
lock it up, and they must be good 
answers. Our great system of parks 
is magnificent. But most forest 
was put here for a purpose. One of 
those purposes is enjoyment by the 
individual, but that purpose must 
be squared with other purposes and 
responsibilities as well.” 





The Timber Resource Review 
shows that while no timber famine 
is imminent in this nation, that we 
should raise our sights considerably 
it we are to meet the wood needs of 
our country by the year 2000 
and thereafter. To do this, it wil] 
be necessary to accelerate the de. 
gree of forest management on small 
and farm-owned woodland proper- 
ties which represent a large propor. 
tion of commercial forest land in 
the nation. In view of his past ex. 
perience in New England forestry, 
how can we best step up the pace 
in this quarter, we asked Governor 
Adams? 

“That’s a tough one,” Gov. Adams 
said. “I’ve gotten radical on this 
subject once or twice and I regretted 
it in each case. You've got to keep 
the question of ‘impracticability’ up- 
permost in your mind on many of 
these things—on whether they will 
actually work. We've got to remem- 
ber in the final analysis, the small 
landowner has got to face up to the 
laws of Old Man Economics. To 
read off any panacea as to what for- 
estry ought to enforce is of little 
value unless it squares up with the 
exigencies with which the owner has 
to cope. 

“We can talk about modern tech- 
niques in reference to growth, but 
many of our proven rules while 
sound and applicable to the govern- 
ment or industry owned forest, don’t 
face up to reality as far as the little 
fellow is concerned. One thing, we 
should do is to find better answers 
in forest practices expressed in terms 
he can understand. If we continue 
opposed to regulation by the state, 
we have the responsibility of creat- 
ing a climate in which he can be 
persuaded to do a better job. 

“But where do you go from there? 
A better system of forest taxation 
(the timber tax law enacted by New 
Hampshire under the Adams’ guid- 
ance is regarded as a model) was a 
step in the right direction but don't 
let anyone tell you that is the total 
answer. What else is there? You 
have seen, and there may be some 
analogy here, what we have done to 
encourage small business. We set up 
a public agency to do this. The 
laws of interest, of course, run 
against growing trees. Long-term 
loans for tree growers, in them. 
selves, probably are not the whole 
answer either; but when we com 
sider such loans in combination with 
revised tax structures, there may be 
possibilities. 

“Looking at housing for veterans, 

(Turn to page 44) 
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Daniel H. Janzen knows from first hand experience what needs to be done to safeguard wildlife 





The Man from Mountain Lake 


OTHING can distract Daniel 

H. Janzen when he concen- 
trates. His wife learned this long be- 
fore they came to Washington. The 
reason they are here is because Dan, 
as everyone calls him, is director of 
the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and 
Wildlife. The bureau in case you 
are not abreast of the latest federal 
pie-fingering is a part of the “reor- 
ganized” United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior. Mrs. Janzen’s reasons for 
knowing all about Dan’s power of 
concentration is that she was once 
victimized by it. 

Though concentration and incar- 
ceration do not necessarily go hand 
in hand, they did in the Janzen case. 
When Dan was a regional director 
lor the service, he had one of his 
frequent out-of-town speaking en- 
gagements. The talk to a conserva- 
tion group was set for nine o'clock 
in the morning. And Mrs. Janzen, 
proud wife and mother of two chil- 
dren, went along to hear her hus- 
band—a short, dark-haired man 
who wears glasses. 

In the hotel room that evening 
Dan wrote his speech. This habit 
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By WILL BARKER 


certainly differentiates him from 
most of today’s federal “orators.” 
As he dressed the next morning he 
mulled over what he planned to 
say. Then still muttering “lines” to 
himself, like an actor on the way to 
a tryout, he left the room. Most 
hotels warn guests to lock the doors 
of their rooms, and Dan, law-abiding 
citizen, did so. 

Dan then had a quick breakfast, 
arrived on time for his engagement, 
and delivered his speech to an en- 
thusiastic audience. One _ person, 
however, was not there to hear him 
deliver his speech. His wife, hatted 
and gloved, sat locked in their hotel 
room. And she did not get out until 
Dan’s speech was history. 

Concentration like this clues you 
that Janzen—federal career em- 
ployee for nearly thirty years—is a 
man vitally interested in any job 
at hand. One vital interest right now 
is H. R. 12371. This bill is designed 
to strengthen fish and wildlife con- 
servation in any federal water-re- 
source development program. 

Dan is not the only man who 
wants the best deal possible for our 
wildlife resources. More than 34 mil- 


lion licensed hunters and fishermen 
want it, too. In addition there are 
all the millions of people who enjoy 
such other forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion as wildlife photography, nature 
walks, and back-country trips into 
remote wilderness areas. 

The interests of these people are 
those of Dan Janzen, born March 
25, 1906, in Mountain Lake, Minne- 
sota. He was away from his home 
state during adolesence, teen-age and 
college years, and some of his work- 
ing years. But he returned to work 
in Minnesota, first, as assistant re- 
gional director and, then, as regional 
director. 

The working years in Minnesota 
and those elsewhere (for 31/4 of those 
years he appraised and bought land 
for national wildlife refuges) , alerted 
Dan to the fact that each year living 
space for wildlife gets scantier and 
scantier. The curtailment is because 
the industrial and agricultural de- 
mands on water are greater and 
greater. These demands are born of 
an ever-expanding economy and a 
constantly growing population. 

(Turn to page 36) 














A good catch isn’t all “fisherman’s 


luck.” Lots of success is due to 


clear thought and sound management 


Have Fishing Tackle — Will Travel 








HE thousands of new recruits 

added each year to our burgeon- 
ing army of fishermen need advice 
on how to angle and where to go. 
Experts usually welcome ideas about 
new places to try their luck. This 
article is slanted to cover the pros- 
pects during the late summer and 
fall seasons in 1958. 

Wetting a line usually is done in 
fresh or salt water, and to simplify 
things, I have included brackish 
water fishing in the briney water 
class. No accurate estimates are 
available as to the percentages of 
public interest in either sweet water 
or salt. 

In my opinion, the largest pro- 
portion of tyros living near both 
coasts of the country favor salt water, 
while inland sportsmen and women 
are about equally divided in their 
fresh or salt water recreation activi- 
ties. In recent years Atlantic coastal 
fishing guides report a large increase 
in new customers from mid-western 
states. I too, from my own experi- 
ence, can confirm this unique fact, 
because last season I guided more 
parties of corn farmers from Iowa 
and businessmen from Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland on Chesa- 
peake Bay waters. 

America’s legion of sports fisher- 
men outnumber all other kinds of 
sport fans. It’s big business now that 
the price tag on game fish for the 
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millions, runs into many billions of 
dollars annually, while the sale of 
small boats and outboard motors to 
fishermen adds to the impressive 
total. 

Now at mid-season stride, our 
many fishing fans are spread along 
the waterways from coast to coast 
and even as far north as Hudson 
Bay, Canada and into Alaska. Others 
have gone south into Mexico, Cuba 
and South America, or into the far 
reaches of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans; as well as many foreign 
lands. 

Most of our eastern states stock 
mountain trout in their cold-water 
streams on a “put and take” basis. 
They complain that they cannot 
raise enough trout to keep up with 
the demands of the ever-increasing 
number of license buyers. The most 
heavily stocked streams lack elbow- 
room for fly casters used to solitude. 
These crowded conditions result in 
poor sport for the majority, or the 
practice of “following the stocking 
trucks.” 

Frankly, I don’t like a crowd 
around when I fly cast. I will go to 
any lengths to avoid them. May I 
suggest that my readers buy a topo- 
graphical map of the area they wish 
to fish and select places away from 
good roads or easy accessibility. If 
your choice of a stream has portions 
only reached by a long, rough hike, 


By DON CARPENTER 


you can rest assured you will be 
alone and have a good chance to 
find some fun. 

Rattlesnakes used to bother me on 
mountain trout streams. Now I 
never kill them—they are my friends 
—they help to keep the public away 
from my favorite waters. 

Some states prohibit fishing in the 
headwaters of trout streams because 
they are fish-nurserys. However, it 
is possible to catch large fish in such 
areas, provided the law allows and 
the angler is quiet and skillful. A 
careless shadow over a shallow pool 
will quickly spook all wild trout 
therein; therefore, I always kneel or 
sit to cast or wade and cast upstream 
from the pool below the one I’m 
fishing. 

When in doubt about which dry 
fly to use for trout, I usually tie on 
the smallest one I have in a dark or 
dun color. Gaudy colored flies are 
rarely effective on eastern streams, 
where fish feed on natural insects. 
My examination of trout stomachs 
reveal that black, brown, red, yellow 
and gray is the order of color im- 
portance. On large trout waters, 
such as lakes and ponds, I use either 
the smallest feathered creations or 
the largest, such as the Wullfs or a 
huge Powder Puff. 

In late summer and the fall I find 
the best hours to fish are at dawn 

(Turn to page 46) 
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Rudy Wendelin, center, re- 
ceives congratulations for 
designing Forest Conserva- 
tion Stamp from Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson, 
at left, Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield, right 


FOREST CONSERVATION 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


CONSERVATION 


HE 4-cent Forest Conservation 
Commemorative Stamp, which 


goes on first day sale on October 


27, 1958, at Tucson, Arizona at the 
Annual Meeting of The American 
Forestry Association, will be printed 
in three colors on the Giori press 
in yellow, brown, and green. The 
stamp, 0.84 by 1.44 inches, arranged 
vertically, features the major as- 
pects of forest conservation, includ- 
ing new growth of young trees and 
the harvesting of mature timber un- 
der scientific forest management; 
home and shelter for wildlife and 
birds; and protected watersheds. 
This first Forest Conservation 
Stamp in history commemorates the 
100th anniversary of the birth of 
Theodore Roosevelt, one of the 
earliest forest conservationists in the 
country. It also salutes the many 
private and public agencies which 
have played a large part in the prog- 
ress made in the protection and wise 
use of the Nation’s natural resources. 
The Forest Conservation Stamp 
was designed by Rudolph Wen- 
delin, staff artist for the United 


States Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Wendelin has specialized in art 
and illustrations of forestry conser- 
vation and was given a Superior 
Service Award in 1957 by the De 
partment of Agriculture for out 
standing excellence in this field. 

Collectors desiring first day can- 
cellations may send addressed envel- 
opes to the Postmaster, ‘Tucson, 
Arizona, together with money order 
remittance to cover the cost of the 
stamps to be affixed. An enclosure 
of medium. weight should be placed 
in each envelope and the flap 
turned in or sealed. The outside 
envelope to the Postmaster at Tuc- 
son should be endorsed ‘First Day 
Covers Forest Conservation Stamp.” 
Collectors should bear in mind that 
this is a vertical stamp and envel- 
opes should be addressed in the 
lower left corner, particularly when 
blocks are desired. 

The first day cancellation at Tuc 
son, Arizona, will portray the head 
of “Smokey Bear” and the wording 
“Keep America Green.” 
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Spraying 


PPONENTS of DDT spraying 
O lost a round last month when 
a federal judge in Brooklyn upheld 
the Agriculture Department's mass 
aerial spraying on Long Island last 
summer to eradicate the gypsy moth. 
In a 24-page decision the court 
ruled that the federal and state gov- 
ernments had a legal right to use 
this type of pesticide spraying on 
Long Island to cope with the insect 
menace. Judge Walter Bruchhausen 
also denied an application of the 
plaintiffs, 14 residents of Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties, for a permanent 
injunction against this practice. 

The plaintiffs, headed by natural- 
ist Robert Cushman Murphy, had 
charged that the 1500 tons of the 
DDT solution dropped on 24 coun- 
ties in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, in 1957, had damaged 
soil, made some vegetables unfit to 
eat, killed thousands of fish and 
other forms of wildlife, and that 
traces of DDT had been found in 
milk from cows grazing in the 
sprayed areas, and was endangering 
human lives. 

However, Judge  Bruchhausen 
ruled out all of these claims in his 
decision which said in part: “Al- 
though the plaintiffs contend that 
the chemical is likely to cause future 
ailments, they presented no evidence 
that they or anyone else were made 
ill by the spraying of DDT in the 
Long Island area. I hold that the 
mass spraying has a reasonable rela- 
tion to the public objective of com- 
batting the evil of the gypsy moth 
and thus is within the proper exer- 
cise of the police power of the des- 
ignated officials.” 

Apparently, the imposing array of 
witnesses for the plaintiffs, some 50 
of them, had failed to convince the 
judge that there was any danger to 
health in using one pound of the 
DDT mixture per acre. No positive 
evidence was presented of any long 
term or permanent damage resulting 
from this spraying. 

This fact was pointed up by 
Creighton Peet in his article, “Are 
We Slowly Committing Suicide?” 
(American Forests, May, 1958), 
which was written at the conclusion 
of the trial, but prior to the judge’s 
decision. Mr. Peet wrote that the 
trial had made one thing quite clear 
—that there does not yet exist a body 
of scientific data establishing posi- 


(Turn to page 55) 
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RECENT appraisal of the experi- 
Fen of 505 woodland managers 
—an aggregate ownership of 520,000 
acres in the Tennessee Valley—plus 
almost thirty years of observation in 
twenty-five states lead me to two con- 
clusions regarding woodland man- 
agement: 

For immediate results, efforts of 
all agencies—public and private— 
should be directed toward working 
with the best chances first. 

To set the idea permanently, we 
must establish, as Aldo Leopold 
phrased it years ago, a conserva- 
tion ethic in these United States. 
If these conclusions are sound, two 

major approaches to better wood- 
land management—both complex— 
seem indicated. (Despite the conser- 
vationist’s desire and almost sixty 
years of foresters’ searching, there is 
no royal road to woodland manage- 
ment any more than there was to 
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Alexander the Great’s education.) 

Readers are, of course, entitled to 
ask, “Why these nebulous generali- 
ties and what do you propose?” Here 
is some background on the 505 case 
survey. 

Beginning in 1941, TVA together 
with the seven valley state forestry 
divisions, agricultural extension serv- 
ices, and the landowners set up 505 
case demonstrations of forest man- 
agement. The cases include almost 
every type of ownership and situa- 
tion: big ones (118,000 acres) , small 
ones (3 acres); men, women—both 
young and old; good timber, poor 
timber; pine, hardwoods, and mix- 
tures; rocky hill tops, productive 
bottom lands; farmers, doctors, law- 
yers, store clerks, municipalities, 
lumber companies, coal companies, 
estates, investors; rich people, poor 
people; poorly educated, Ph.D.’s. 

During the next decade and a half, 








these properties were observed and 
used as demonstrations. Good rec. 
ords were available over the span of 
the demonstration. Then for a com- 
prehensive review of results and to 
learn why some were so much more 
successful than others, we reviewed 
them all in 1953. Over a year was 
spent in designing the survey—we 
considered hundreds of suggestions 
as to what to look into. Sixty-two 
questions or items were finally in- 
cluded in the survey form for each 
case. 

Stocking was inadequate on prac 
tically all of the woodlands at the 
time when the management plan 
was prepared by a forester and 
adopted by the owner. Hence the key 
test of satisfactory management was 
whether the volume of desirable 
growing stock had increased. 

Results of the survey were ex- 
amined from every conceivable an- 
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gle. Of the 505 ownerships, 289 
could be regarded as clear cases of 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory man- 
agement. ‘wo hundred and sixteen 
were marginal—they may go either 
way. Of the 289 “clear” cases, 200 
were better as the direct results of 
Owner action than at time of estab- 
lishment; 89 had gone backward. 

Twenty-three observations emerged 
with some degree of significance: 

1. Owners who had the best tim- 
ber to start with did the best job 
of management. 

2. Size of ownership seemed to be 
of some importance. All ownerships 
above 500 acres (18 of them) were 
well managed. Under 500 acres, no 
breakdown grouping was significant 
—about two-thirds of these were be- 
ing managed satisfactorily. 

3. Eighty percent of the woodlands 
still in the hands of the original 
owners were O.K.; management had 
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been unsatisfactory on 66 percent 
of the ownerships that changed 
hands one or more times. 

4. Principal occupation of the 
owner appeared to be unimportant. 
Tradesmen, laborers, housekeepers 
did as well as farmers. 

5. Age of owner didn’t seem to be 
much of a factor. Those over forty 
did a little better than those under 
forty. 

6. Women had a | percent edge 
over men as woodland managers. 

7. Owners who inherited their 
property were satisfactory managers 
more frequently than those who 
purchased. 

8. Those who owned their woods 
twenty years or more did a better 
job than the others. 

9. Resident management (not 
necessarily resident ownership) re- 
sulted in more satisfactory forestry. 

10. Prior experience or interest 
(it was hard to make a distinction) 
in timber growing increased chances 
for success. 

11. Owners who helped foresters 
inventory and mark timber for har- 
vest did no better over-all job than 
those who didn’t. 

12. Owners who did their own log- 
ging (89 did, 172 didn’t) had a lit- 
tle better success ratio. 

13. The more follow-up contacts 
between forester and owner, the 
higher the percentage of successful 
demonstrations. Six or more such 
contacts resulted in 95 percent suc- 
cess; no, or only one, follow-up re- 
sulted in only 37 percent success. In 
every case (81 of them) where the 
owner received follow-up assistance 
from an agriculturalist (usually the 
county agent), management was sat- 
isfactory. (These apparent facts need 
further examination. It is possible 
that both foresters and county agents 
were attracted to the better opera- 
tions.) 

14. Owners who employed con- 
sultants—only 11, however, and 
mostly industries and investors— 
provided satisfactory management in 
every case. 

15. Owners who characteristically 
took advantage of expert advice in 
other fields were most receptive to 
forestry guidance. 

16. Of those owners active in com- 
munity or farm organizations, only 
one in six failed to improve his 
woods. 

17. Owners who were successful in 


other activities provided satisfactory 
forest management in 82 percent 
of the cases. 

18. There seemed to be a close re- 
lationship between improved wood- 
land management and general im- 
provement in the owner’s economic 
status. However, it is difficult to 
separate cause and effect. 

19. Unmortgaged woods (232 
cases) were better managed than 
mortgaged ones (29 cases) . 

20. Thirty-nine owners said they 
needed credit loans, but 33 of these 
were already doing a good job. Of 
194 who said they didn’t need finan- 
cial help, 48 were rated as unsatis- 
factory. (I don’t know what this 
suggests.) 

21. Properties owned primarily 
because of their woodlands were 
managed only slightly better than 
those where woods were said to be 
of secondary importance. 

22. Eight out of ten owners in- 
terested in building an estate or 
long-term enterprise provided satis- 
factory management. 

23. In 192 cases, the owners said 
they became interested in forestry 
through contact with a public agency 
representative, frequently a county 
agent. In 24 cases, they said they 
were inspired by neighbors, reading, 
radio, etc. No clear answers were 
available for the others. 


Did owners of forestry demonstra- 
tions influence others to follow their 
example? Thirty-two of them named 
121 other owners they had influenced 
to do so. Owners of 131 demonstra- 
tions felt they had had some influ- 
ence but couldn’t be specific. The 
others didn’t have an opinion on 
this question. 


Of 193 successful managers asked 
what motivated them, replies ‘“‘cov- 
ered the waterfront.” We grouped 
them as follows: 


Selective harvest meant better 
income 

Wanted timber for the future 

Conservation minded 

Convinced by others 

No clear idea 


Of 148 owners who had positive 
ideas on how to promote forestry, 
their opinions grouped as follows: 

General education 

More demonstrations, more 

technical aid 
(Turn to page 35) 
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High school students in Phillipsburg, New Jersey, 
weed small trees temporarily set out in arboretum 





New York City students watch intently as a high 
school instructor explains the structure of a leaf 


Education 
with 
Roots 


By CREIGHTON PEET 





HE thousands of boys and girls 

who have attended the Phillips- 
burg, N. J. High School in the past 
few years have participated in the 

inning of something brand new 
jn forestry—the high school arbore- 
tum. Already, with the cooperation 
of the community and the School 
Board, their beautiful 17 acre 
campus has over 104 different varie- 
ties of trees, carefully marked, and 
planted to allow for the elbow room 
they will need in coming years as 
they reach maturity. Other plant- 
ings are scheduled for the immediate 
future. 

Already several other high schools 
are making preparations to under- 
take similar plantings, and J. Charles 
Wanamaker, principal of the Phil- 
lipsburg school has received many 
inquiries from all over the country, 
as to how such a program operates. 

Prime mover in getting the Phil- 
lipsburg arboretum planted was 
Harvey Morgenstern who started 
working through the local Rotary 
Club back in 1953. In his original 
prospectus, Mr. Morgenstern pointed 
out that such an arboretum would 
not only improve the appearance of 
the community, but offer science 
teachers and students the very real 
benefit of a living laboratory right on 
their campus. 


The Phillipsburg Board of Educa- 
tion was entirely cooperative, and 
after a brief survey it was decided 
the first step was to clear a large 
tract not far behind the school 
known as the “jungle,” filled with 
rubbish, weeds, poison ivy, and a 
number of trees, many in such poor 
condition that it was decided to re- 
move them entirely. At first crews 
of students from the physical edu- 
cation and shop classes started to 
work at clearing this area, but this 
seemed to be too slow a means of 
doing the job, so the Board of Edu- 
cation hired a bulldozer to clear and 
grade the site. Naturally, sound, 
well-spaced trees were left in place. 
Since this initial cleaning up vastly 
improved the neighborhood, com- 
munity leaders quickly became even 
more enthusiastic about the pro- 
jected jarboretum. 

Since neither botany nor horti- 
culture are taught as yet in Phillips- 
burg—nor in any but a few very 
highly specialized high schools in 
the U. S., expert help was enlisted 
from state and local specialists in 
the selection and planting of the 
first few trees. 

Acquiring new trees of all kinds 
turned out to be surprisingly easy. 
Small specimens from ten to twenty 
feet high usually cost from $15 to 


Phillipsburg students check grid chart of their campus to plan future 


planting. 
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An experienced nurseryman directs 


the planting operation 


$50, including transportation and 
planting. But in the five years since 
the idea of an arboretum was first 
presented practically every group in 
Phillipsburg has donated a tree. 
Among these are the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, the Rotary 
Club, the Lions Club, the Alert 
Hook and Ladder Company, the 
graduates of at least a dozen of the 
school’s classes, and a score of indi- 
viduals, many of whom dedicated 
trees to men who lost their lives in 
service. 

As might be expected, most of the 
first plantings were of fairly familiar 
and easily obtained trees, such as 
red pine, sweetbay magnolia, kat- 
sura, scarlet oak, saucer magnolia, 
blue columnar jupiter, Chinese 
chestnut, scotch pine, red cedar, 
gray birch, pin oak, cucumber mag- 
nolia, Colorado blue spruce, Eastern 
hemlock, Carolina hemlock, white 
oak, etc. 

But the interest and value of such 
plantings for students depends some- 
what in securing as great a variety 
of unfamiliar trees as possible— 
limited of course, by conditions of 
soil and climate. And Phillipsburg 
already has at least two unusually 
interesting trees from distant places 
—both gifts. One is an Oregon fir 

(Turn to page 38) 


Cast stone markers at the Phillipsburg 
arboretum identify donors of the trees 
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~TD-24 power-on-both-tracks steer ay 
makes the big difftrente 
..-i road work and yarding 


—S and F Lumber Company, Arcata, California 


“With power-on-both-tracks steering, the TD-24 
dozer walks along through rock where other bulldoz- 
ing equipment just nibbles’ reports Jesse Forrester, 
for S and F Lumber Company, Arcata, California. 

“Live power steering on both tracks pays off in 
yarding, too. The TD-24 can climb steeper slopes and 
come out with bigger turns of logs than other tractors. 

“We get high production in rough country at very 
low cost with both of our International TD-24’s” 


“Dead-track drag” is eliminated! 
Loggers all over the northwest report that the 
International TD-24 crawler solves their road-build- 
ing and log-yarding problems. Their reason: Planet 
Power steering eliminates the load-limiting “dead- 
track drag” of conventional steering-clutch crawlers 
on the turns! Planet Power steering enables the TD-24 
to pull the same big loads on turns or straight-aways! 
And, by feeding full-time “live” power to both tracks, 
you turn as sharply or gradually as desired—keeping 
the blade fully loaded, uphill or down. 

To “bull” through the real tough spots, the TD-24 





“The TD-24 works 
steeper grades and 
brings out bigger 
loads of logs,’ says 
Charles Shriner, op- 
erator of S and F's 
newer TD-24. “I can 
work the TD-24 on 
grades where other 
rigs can’t go even with 
their blades raised. 
This means high log 
production at the 
landing, even in 
roughest woods.’’ 


gives you exclusive, stall-preventing, Hi-Lo shifting- 
to change speeds on-the-go, without stopping or de 
clutching! 


Prove the whale of a difference in TD-24 perform. 
ance, compared to any other king-sized crawler. Thy 
Planet Power steering and Hi-Lo shifting for big loads 
in adverse conditions. Prove the convenience of ip- 
stant “cold weather” gasoline conversion starting, and 
the economy of long-life Cerametallic engine clutch! 
See your International Construction Equipment Dis 
tributor for a demonstration! 


lnternatronal 
Construction 
loupment 


. Off-Highway Haulers... Dies! 
Farm Tractors and Equipment. 


A COMPLETE POWER PACKAGE: Crawler and Wheel Tractors.. 
Scrapers ...Crawler and Rubber-Tired Loaders .. 
and Carbureted Engines ... Motor Trucks... 








“I like the TD-24 feel of per- 
fect balance and control working 
on steep slopes)’ states S and F 
operator, E. M. Lemmer. “I can 
push along in rock that stops other 
crawlers that lose half their power 
and traction every time they ‘kill 
a track’ to steer?’ 
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W. Va. Governor Cecil H. Underwood 


N July 6, 7, and 8 at The Green- 
O brier Hotel in White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, Governor 
Cecil H. Underwood held a Forest 
Fire Prevention Conference that 
should give importance to West Vir- 
ginia’s forests and to the state’s fu- 
ture prosperity. 

In his keynote address on July 7, 
Governor Underwood pointed out 
that West Virginia had 15 thousand 
forest fires in the past ten years, or 
an average of four fires every day for 
a decade. In 1952-1953, one-tenth 
of the state’s forest area was dam- 
aged by forest fires. The cost of 
West Virginia’s traditional woods 
burning custom was costing the state 
nearly a billion dollars in tourism 
alone, while every stream in the 
state is polluted periodically with 
valuable topsoil from the land. 

“For more than a century, King 
Coal has reigned supreme in West 
Virginia; but it will never again re- 
gain its importance in employment 
of people,” the governor said. 

“It is to the forests we must look 
to sustain mountain communities, 
stabilize employment, reverse popu- 
lation trends and diversify the state’s 
economy. 

“The poet gained immortal fame 
when he wrote ‘Only God can make 
a tree!’ Today, you and I must re- 
alize that only a dedicated people 
can preserve a forest.” 

Mr. James H. Harless, president 
of the Gilbert Lumber Company, of 
Gilbert, West Virginia, presided over 
the conference and did an excellent 
job. He was ably assisted by the 
Program, Finance, Publicity, Tours, 
Exhibits, Entertainment, and Hotel 
Arrangements Committees. 

Mr. Hamilton Pyles, regional 
forester of the Northeastern Region, 
U. S. Forest Service, traced the his- 
tory of West Virginia and told how 
to the early settlers the forests were 
a nuisance; but that now on the 


(Turn to page 54) 
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Half Measures Cannot 
Solve a Bad Problem 


NLESS THE Forest Fire Pre- 

vention Conference _ starting 
today at White Sulphur Springs goes 
well beyond its stated purpose, the 
chances of far-reaching results are 
slim indeed. Without attention to 
disease and misuse, it will be only 
a half-hearted attempt to improve 
our forest resources. 

For years we’ve concentrated on 
forest fire control as the best means 
of improving our woodlands, and 
while it has been an important work 
it does not reach to the core of the 
problem. Until we also develop bet- 
ter ways to combat such a destruc- 
tive force as oak wilt and do a bet- 
ter job of forest management, our 
timberlands will fail to contribute 
as they should to our general well- 
being. 

x k * 


AT LEAST 1,300,000 acres now 
in cropland and pasture should be 
in forests. Millions of acres more 
bear the scars of misuse. This means 
that the people who carved a civili- 
zation out of the wilderness that is 
now West Virginia mistreated the 
land badly, and the task of return- 
ing it to its proper capability rests 
either with us or those who will 
follow after us. 

There can be great profit in doing 
that job now. We can make our 
mountainous areas the source of 
vastly enlarged timber crops. We 
can turn our forests into a veritable 
chain of parks and playgrounds for 
urban populations in the industrial 
East. And by using trees to shore 
up the watersheds against the twin 
scourges of flood and drought, we 
can create a water source that will 
help our lowland areas enlarge their 
industrial structures. 

West Virginia is in a singularly 
good position to make the most of 
its natural endowments. In no other 
state east of the Rockies does so 
large a proportion of the land lend 
itself to money-making pursuits. Ap- 
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proximately two-thirds of West Vir- 
ginia is ideal for timber cutting, 
wood-using industries, camping and 
picnic sites, fishing and hunting, and 
the storage of water for industrial 
purposes. So generous has nature 
been with its blessings that we have 
failed to see them for what they 
really are. 


Returning our land to timber can- 
not, of course, be done overnight or 
even in a generation. It can only be 
done slowly, methodically, scientifi- 
cally. But by giving greater em- 
phasis to reforestation and forestry 
as a farm crop we can build a better 
state for the next generation as well 
as ourselves. 


x *k * 
“THE JOB OF forest improvement 


will not be complete, however, until 
we concentrate more of our attention 
on disease and blight control. Oak 
wilt, pine blister rust, and insects 
kill so much of our timber every 
year that their destructiveness 
almost matches that of fire. Con- 
sequently, we cannot continue to 
spend the paltry sums we do on 
these problems—particularly as in- 
effectually as we have up to now— 
unless we’re less dedicated to forest 
management than we profess to be. 


The sum of the matter is simply 
this: We have the makings of a 
great and rewarding industrial com- 
ponent in our highland areas, but 
we’re doing a miserable job of de- 
veloping it. We know what our 
problems are. We have the scientific 
knowledge to solve it. Yet up to the 
present we've preferred more to 
talk than to adopt corrective meas- 
ures. 

What we need, in short, is not a 
conference on forest fire control but 
a conference on the general problem 
of forest management. Piece-meal 
measures haven’t succeeded in the 
past. How can we expect them to do 
it in the future? 








Please Fill Out, Tear Out, and Mail 


To 


Chief Forester 

The American Forestry Association 
919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





| NIG 
Small Mondlands Ri 


HE American Forestry Association’s Program for American For- 
estry, as developed at the Higgins Lake Conference in 1953, recom- 
mends: 


“ec 


. . . the continued, coordinated expansion and improvement by all 
agencies, public and private, of programs of education and technical 
assistance to the owners of farm woodlands and other small forest 
properties, and of advice and assistance to the small conversion plants 
in wood-using industries.” 

Since then a Forest Service analysis of “Timber Resources for Amer- 
ica’s Future” revealed that the potential demand for timber products 
is strikingly upward; the nation has no surplus of commercial forest 
land; forest productivity is poorest on farm and other small private 
ownerships; and the key to adequate timber supplies in the future lies 
with the 414 million farm and other small holdings. Furthermore, the 
time requirements for tree growth make prompt and very substantial 
expansion and intensification of forestry necessary now if timber short- 
ages are to be avoided in the year 2000. 

In its search for ways and means to meet future wood requirements, 
the United States Forest Service will hold open meetings throughout 
the nation during the next few weeks. These hearings will seek to 
determine if the “framework of existing programs for small forest 
properties is adequate, whether they need to be modified, whether new 
approaches are needed, and how responsibilities can best be shared.” 

These meetings may culminate in recommendations for legislative 
action. If so The American Forestry Association wishes to be pre- 
pared to express public sentiment on major proposals that may develop. 


Accordingly it will be appreciated greatly if each reader of 
AMERICAN FORESTS, whether a member of AFA or not, 
would immediately complete the following Opinion Survey. 
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UUW UUW ML Mee | LUTATTLUE UIVLLIUUUVUUNVUUUUUUURLUEULVOUUULLLUNUUUULULAU LUAU 
Which of the following programs should be undertaken for immediate 
improvement of small woodland properties? [Number by priority with (1) as 
First or Top priority. Wherever the term “public agencies” appears, it im- 
plies appropriate federal-state-county participation. | 
NE HM 

. Encourage owners toward better management by creating 
special credit facilities, as has been done for small business, 
on long-term loans (10 years and longer) and at interest 
rates geared to the earning power of the property. 

- Make an award or other form of public recognition for own. 
ers doing a good job. 

Provide an award or other incentive program, coupled with 
increased education and training of owners. 

Encourage owners by expanding ACP and other public cost- 
sharing for forestry of a delayed income nature such as plant- 
ing, stand improvement, fire-break construction and similar 
capital outlays. 

. Same as (d) above but with legislative authority for private 
owners to contract with private foresters for the expenditure 
of cost-sharing funds under the approval of public agencies. 

- Long-term leasing by public agencies organized to rebuild the 
forest resource and return it to the original owner who would 
receive an annual rental during the lease period. This applies 
only to small ownerships with woodlands so depleted that no 
income is obtainable for 20 years or more. 

. Long-term agreements with a public agency organized to 

manage small ownerships and sell products on the open mat 
ket at an appropriate percentage fee of gross sale value. 
Long-term agreements with a private industry giving it “firs 
refusal” at current stumpage rates on timber ready to cut in 
return for free management services. 
A special type of public acquisition to provide for rehabilita 
tion of contiguous small woodlands incapable of natural re 
generation. When again capable of commercial operation 
such lands would be sold in blocks of manageable size by bid 
procedures for private operation under a guarantee of future 
good management. 











Provide credit for organization of cooperatives to manage 
ment woodlands and/or market forest products of members. 
Expand present federal-state forestry assistance to provide 
one public forester in each forested county. (Four hundred 
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seventy public foresters now provide some assistance in about 
1500 of the 2564 forested counties in the U. S.) 

Maintain existing public programs at present levels and de- 
pend upon future economic development to stimulate the 
intensity of forestry needed. 





Answer the following as indicated: Your occupation (check only one) 


a.|_| Professional c. {| Wage earner e. || Housewife 
b. Business d.(_| Farmer f. J Other 


No 
| Are you a member of The American Forestry Association? 
| Should all woodland owners be required by law to follow basic prac- 
tices of sound forest management ? 
Do you own forest land? 
Are you the sole owner? 
Did you buy your forest? 
Is your timberland part of an operating farm? 
LJ Do you live on the forest property? 
ook If not a resident, indicate distance from residence to forest. 
nen Indicate total ownership of farm, forest and other land. 
Indicate area in forest only. 
waited How long have you owned the forest property ? 
‘nsinesiecibidibatd __In what state is most of your forest located? 


ing _...........How many individual sales of wood products have you made from 
eS6, your forest? 
rest 


__._._..Estimate number of times you have received unsolicited inquiries 
as to your willingness to sell timber. 
__....Estimate number of times you have tried independently to sell tim- 
ber. 
$___.__...._Estimate the long-term average annual net income per acre that 
would induce you to invest your time in active management of your 
forest. 


wn- 
vith 


ost- 
ant: 
ilar 


No 


Have you ever used the services of a professional forester? 





_..... How many times in selling timber? 

_ How many times for other forestry work? 
” Have you personally looked into the long-term, income-producing 
eo" possibilities of planting, stand improvement and similar manage- 
i ment practices on your forest? 


vate 


= Have you attempted to borrow money on your forest? 
plies - e 
t no ere you successtiul ¢ 


-] Should the law regarding Old Age and Survivors Insurance be 
“4 amended so that self-employed Tree Farmers can claim social secur- 
0 


ity benefits the same as other farmers? 
mat: 



















What is your reason for retaining a. Wish to sell now, but prices offered unsatisfactory. 
ownership of forest land (indicate (] 6. Expectation of increase in timber values. 
priority if more than one): [] . Expectation of increase in other values. 

d. Present timber income satisfactory. 
e. Recreation, hobby or esthetic values. 
al re- : : 

, f. Expectation of clearing for other use. 

D a ; 

— [) g- Part of residence property. 
y bid ] ; 

h. Grazing. 

i. General desire to own land. 
j. Other (specify). 


“first 
ut in 


ilita- 


utureé 
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FARMER’S REVOLT 


ARMERS in the Great Plains, 

disgruntled over a multitude of 
overlapping public assistance pro- 
grams, have decided to take matters 
into their own hands and eliminate 
a few things. 

The first casualty occurred June 
6 when the newly organized Farm- 
ers Association for Resource Man- 
agement succeeded in having the 
East Carson, South Dakota, Soil 
Conservation District voted out of 
existence by a 2 to 1 margin. Peti- 
tions now are circulating to junk 26 
others with the Davison (S. D.) Dis- 
trict slated for the next test of 
strength. (Incidentally this F.A.R.M. 
is NOT the Foundation for Ameri- 
can Resource Management which so 
generously underwrote AFA’s popu- 
lar California Lands — Ownership, 
Use, and Management.) 

One source of irritation is re- 
vealed in a letter from an AFA mem- 
ber. 

“Last year a Nebraska farmer put 
10 acres of corn land under Soil 
Bank practice A-7 (Planting Trees 
and Shrubs for Initial Establishment 
of Permanent Cover) and planted it 
to Scotch pine and spruce. A farm 
forester from the state extension of- 
fice in Lincoln helped line out the 
plantation. This spring the farmer 
ordered 8000 more trees. The local 
ASC. office, which dishes out the 
money, called it an A-8 practice and 
asked the Area Conservationist to 
check because the SCS is responsible 
for soil stabilization. The SCS boy 
told the farmer the plantation 
couldn’t qualify as an A-8 practice, 
which of course it couldn’t. The 
farm-forester finally heard about the 
snafu and headed cross-country to 
rectify things but the farmer already 
had said, “The hell with it,’ and 
plowed up the whole field.” 

The same writer also said: “I see 
this F.A.R.M. activity as a revolt 
of the farmer against so many differ- 
ent agencies substantially in the 
same field, trying to do the same 
thing, but frequently in different 
ways and in opposition to each oth- 
er’s objectives. In the business of 
farmer help in plains forestry alone, 
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there are the Forest Service, Exten- 
sion Service, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Soil Conservation Service, Soil 
Conservation District Association, 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation, State Game Department 
and the State Forester. Why it isn’t 
possible to group all effort, all mon- 
ey and all programs for all forestry 
into one program under one local 
qualified agency, I’m dipped if I 
know. It couldn’t possibly have any- 
thing to do with politics (God for- 
bid), could it?” 

Meantime the National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts 
and F.A.R.M. appear to be girding 
for a knock-down battle over the 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
and who is going to administer the 
payments involved. 

Other conflicts, not so apparent to 
the casual observer but no less real, 
tend to magnify the difficulties of 
achieving better resource manage- 
ment. For example: 

Who shall help the farmer with 
his woodlot? 

In addition to forest industry’s 
Opposition to any increase in federal 
programs, there is inter-bureau ri- 
valry as to who shall be top dog. 
Some people fear the hearings to be 
held by the Forest Service this fall 
may bring matters to a head. Every- 
one recognizes that better manage- 
ment of the small woodland is need- 
ed, but there is no agreement on the 
approach. 

Industry depends upon Tree Farm 
and Keep Green programs to lead 
the landowner to better practices by 
example. The Forest Service carries 
out its cooperative programs through 
the State Forester with the contact 
man (farm forester) an employee of 
the state, financed by federal-state 
appropriations. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service program also is cooper- 
ative, but the farm planner is a fed- 
eral employee working directly with 
local people through the SCS Dis- 
tricts. The Extension Service car- 
ries out its program through state 
and county extension offices, often 
with aid of the County Agent. 

A quick run-down of a few other 
inter-agency disagreements reveals 


some grumbling over the Small Wa. 
tersheds Act, Public Law 566. Here 
cost-benefit ratios favor high value 
farm lands (SCS) over reforestation 
of headwaters (USFS). We are told 
that 94 percent of available funds 
go into small dams and cther struc. 
tures. 

Then there is the drainage of wet. 
lands in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
under ACP versus Fish and Wildlife 
Service efforts to protect the nesting 
grounds of migratory waterfowl, 
Wildlife interests forced a show. 
down with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on that one. 

An entire series of big and little 
hassels stem from the efforts of the 
newly reorganized Fish and Wildlife 
Service to find its place in the fed. 
eral hierarchy of resource manage. 
ment agencies. Many of these hinge 
on bureau efforts to make sure that 
other agencies, especially the Recla- 
mation Service and the Corps of En- 
gineers, provide for fish and wildlife 
in their undertakings. 

Of course the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Corps of Engineers, 
both builders of big dams, frequent. 
ly are at odds as to who shall im- 
pound a particular body of water. 
Basically this is “water for use” vs. 
“flood prevention.” 

Both these groups get crosswise 
the land management agencies, FS, 
BLM, and Park Service when they 
attempt to withdraw public lands 
for their structures and reservoirs. 

This list is by no means complete, 
but perhaps it already is long enough 
to indicate why the interests of John 
Q. Public sometimes seem to receive 
secondary consideration. 


Back-stage pulling and_ hauling 
over Presidential appointments to 
the recently authorized National 
Recreation Resource Review Com- 
mission reveal that this survey may 
assume much greater importance 
than initially thought. Wilderness 
use, although experienced by only 
one percent of all recreationists, un- 
doubted!ly will be a major consider- 
ation. It will command even greater 
attention if current efforts to create 


(Turn to page 54) 
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Expanded timber marking 
service 

Forest credit 

Compulsory legislation 

Better fire prevention 

Consolidate small tracts 

Guaranteed premium price on 
products from managed woods | 


In the 89 cases of clearly unsatis- 
factory management, the owners 
were questioned as to reasons for not 
following better practices. Their an- 
swers grouped thus: 


Financial emergencies $2 
Unable to sell timber as 
selectively marked 9 
Land-use adjustment 7 
Trespass, storms, fire, insect 
damage 6 
Sales pressure by timber buyers 3 
Didn’t like plan (not original 
owner) 1 
No reasons elicited 31 


In these same 89 cases, the examin- 
ing foresters were instructed—on the 
basis of available facts as they were 
able to uncover them—to record 
their judgment as to reasons for un- 
satisfactory management. The fores- 
ters’ explanations grouped like this: 


Financial emergencies 24 
Ready or easy money from 
stumpage sale 12 
Land really needed for other use 9 
Unable to sell timber as 
selectively marked 8 
Trespass, storms, fire, insect 
damage 6 
Land sold: new owner just not 
interested 6 
Absentee owner: inadequate 
supervision $ 
No evident or determinable 
reason 21 


Like them or not, these were the 
apparent facts as revealed by this 
particular survey. None is as evi- 
dential as we would desire. Some 
seem almost contradictory. Results 
reflect a complex mixture of eco- 
nomics and psychology. However, it 
seems fairly clear that there are some 
combinations of owner and forest 
where chances for initiation and con- 
unuation of forest management are 
pretty good. On other combinations 
—for whatever the reasons—finan- 
cial or timber situation, education, 
individual or public attitude, man- 
agerial capability, etc—the batting 
average is likely to be low. Chances 
for success seem best where there is 
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Economics and Ethics 


(From page 25) 


pride of ownership and interest in 
long-term productive land manage- 
ment, where the forest resource 
hasn’t been exploited or otherwise 
devastated too recently, and where 
the owner has a measure of economic 
stability. Conversely, the success ratio 
is likely to be low where there is 
not a well-developed pride in pro- 
ductive land management, where 
there is little in the way of a re- 
source to work with and where the 
woodland owner goes from one fi- 
nancial crisis to another in other 
affairs. 

Obviously, those interested in for- 
estry can’t work everywhere simul- 
taneously. Time, money, and man- 
power are limited. The exhaustive 
1958 TRR report reflects a sense of 
urgency. Number of owners to be 
reached—four and one half million 
of them under five thousand acres— 
is tremendous. It seems logical to 
concentrate somewhere. Hence, my 
first conclusion: Work where we'll 
get the most the fastest. 

Of what should this consist? More 
of the many techniques found ef- 
fective in the past, plus others which 
ingenuity and experience will in- 
evitably develop. Some of the suc- 
cessful techniques include general 
education—adult and youth, land- 
owner and timber buyer demonstra- 
tions (state and local forestry and 
extension agencies and TVA in west- 
ern North Carolina, southwestern 
Virginia, northern Georgia, and parts 
of Tennessee are currently using 
guide lines suggested by the 505 case 
survey to screen and select new dem- 
onstrations) , public service forestry, 
industry service forestry, use of con- 
sultants, subsidy as through the Soil 
Bank and ACP, consolidation of 
ownerships, long-term management 
contracts, more foresters in the 
woods, constantly improving protec- 
tion, expanding reforestation, con- 
tinuing research, aggressive forest 
products marketing (forget the 
quest for the easy panacea). It’s a 
big but far from hopeless job; maybe 
we haven't really tried yet? 

The foregoing has dealt with facts 
or what seem to be facts and logic. 
Now I leap from the comfort of 
presumed competency into an area 
where I have strong convictions but 
little evidence. My defense is that 
even a forester should be permitted 
to philosophize occasionally! 

My second conclusion (Leopold 


was twenty years ahead of me with 
his conservation ethic) is less tangi- 
ble, but nevertheless real and im- 
portant. Forest land, like other man- 
ageable resources, such as soil and 
water, will be managed as it should 
be when those who own and con- 
trol it—public owners can be as dere- 
lict as private ones — feel impelled 
to do so. Here is one area where 
some incisive research is urgently 
needed. What really motivates peo- 
ple? Why do most people keep clean, 
dress neatly, observe the golden rule? 
Why does the average woman keep 
a neat and attractively furnished 
home? Why do so many homeowners 
spend so much money on seed and 
fertilizer, then run themselves ragged 
to maintain a neatly-trimmed lawn? 
Why do we insist on pasturized milk 
or vaccinate ourselves against con- 
tagious disease? Why do we support 
schools, art galleries, parks, litera- 
ture, churches? None of these is ex- 
plained entirely by economics. Eco- 
nomics is a factor, but we must face- 
up to some other questions. For too 
long we’ve been doped (or doped 
ourselves) by such easy generaliza- 
tions as “forestry is 90 percent fire 
control” and “as soon as it’s profit- 
able, every owner will begin to prac- 
tice forestry.” It’s profitable now, so 
why don’t they all do it? 

I don’t want to leave a misleading 
impression. I have no question that 
big forest owners, especially the pa- 
per companies, are initiating or prac- 
ticing sound forest management 
principally because of economic in- 
centive. Some of the smaller owners 
are doing so for the same reason. 
This is as it should be. More will 
follow, but many will not do it for 
this reason alone. 

When will they do it? As soon as, 
but not likely before, productive for- 
est management becomes the socially 
accepted and recognized thing to do. 
When it becomes a family and com- 
munity and corporate tradition. 
When those who fail or neglect are 
more or less ostracized. If one owner 
won't or doesn’t do what the public 
interest requires (he and his de- 
scendants are part of the public), 
perhaps he should sell to someone 
who will. Forest land should do 
more than simply help hold the 
earth together! 

How do we bring about this so- 
cial acceptance and recognition, or 
as Leopold phrased it “develop the 
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conservation 
stickler. 

But the picture isn’t entirely dis- 
couraging. For example, most of us 
are acquainted with families and 
communities where fire in the woods, 
gully erosion and noxious weeds in 
the field, inadequate fences, dump- 
ing trash in the streams simply aren’t 
tolerated. Custom and tradition de- 
cree their rigid control. Non-con- 
forming newcomers are taught about 
such things in a hurry. Why is this 
so in many places, but not in all? 
How can such customs and _ tradi- 
tions be broadened to include posi- 
tive woodland managment? 

I think part of the answer again 
lies in doing more—much more— 
with two lines of action where only 
gestures have been made to date. 
One route is through the schools at 
all levels—not in the narrow field 
of forestry alone—but in the broad- 


ethic?” That’s the 


Dan Janzen believes that H. R. 
12371, now under consideration by 
Congress, will, if passed, accomplish 
a great deal for the conservation of 
our renewable resources. It is de- 
signed to strengthen and amend the 
1946 Fish and Wildlife Coordination 
Act. 

I talked to Dan during the last 
week of June in his office, air-condi- 
tioned, and as full of buzz as a bee- 
hive because his secretary in an outer 
office constantly signalled phone 
calls. On a paper-stacked desk was a 
resume of H. R. 12371. 

Dan and his fellow workers had 
prepared it. Twelve punchy para- 
graphs list what they believe the re- 
vised bill will do for all of us who 
know man is an integral part of any 
given plant and animal community. 

The resume points out that H. R. 
12371 would: 

State that “wildlife conservation 
shall receive equal consideration 
and be coordinated with other fea- 
tures of water resource develop- 
ment programs” as a policy decla- 
ration of Congress. 

Paragraph two should please fish- 
ermen. A provision suggested for the 
amended act is that there should be 
authority for the withdrawal of pub- 
lic lands for fishing purposes. The 
present Act provides such authority 
for public shooting purposes. This 
bill should also provide easements 
across public lands for access to both 
public shooting and public fishing 
grounds. 


er scope of attitudes toward re- 
sources in general. After all, as some- 
one observed years ago, “nature is 
a seamless web.” There is abundant 
evidence — I need look no further 
than my own state of Tennessee and 
my neighbor’s kids—that our own 
Department of Education has been 
doing effective conservation teach- 
ing in recent years. With more pub- 
lic encouragement, they'd do even 
better. 

Another route is that of recogni- 
tion. Can anyone deny that such 
moves as the Nash and The American 
Forestry Association awards haven’t 
been stimulating? The Tree Farm 
and Keep Green ideas are on the 
right track. So, too, are the annual 
awards being made to forestry doers 
by some sections of the Society of 
American Foresters. Why not master 
tree growers as well as master potato 
growers certifications? Or prizes for 


The Man From Mountain Lake 


(From page 19) 


Another way in which H. R. 
12371 should be a boon to our wild- 
life resources and those who enjoy 
them is that the bill “provides au- 
thority for the Secretary (of the In- 
terior) to accept donations of land 
and contributions of funds to fur- 
ther the purposes of the Act.” Para- 
graph five states the bill would: 
Provide definitely for planning by 
the states and the Fish and Wild- 
life Service for the enhancement and 
improvement of fish and wildlife re- 
sources as well as for the prevention 
of damage on federal water projects. 

On June 27, 1958, Hatfield Chil- 
son, Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, appeared at a 
Hearing of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. He 
made a statement on H. R. 12371 
in which he covered these points and 
the other nine. In conclusion Mr. 
Chilson said: 

“The preservation and betterment 
of fish and wildlife will contribute 
importantly to our human resources; 
approval of this bill as we have sug- 
gested will help tremendously to 
maintain the fish and wildlife herit- 
age of this Nation in the face of 
competition for living space from 
our growing population, industry, 
and agriculture. 

“I urge favorable consideration of 
H. R. 12371 with the modification 
we have presented.” 

Dan Janzen was delighted to hear 
that the Under Secretary’s statement 
was favorably received at the June 


ee , 


fat forests as well as for fat bulls ” 
The magazines, especially the more 
popular ones of national circulation, 
could help. More acclaim locally : 
newspapers and TV stations of those 
who are actually practicing forestry 
—timber growers and timber manu. 
facturers (not those who are merely 
talking about it) would help im 
measurably. 

There are, I think, some analogies 
with other national problems: ef. 
forts to improve highway safety and 
to enhance the status of education, — 
These worthy objectives are obvious. 
ly desirable economically but current 
emphasis is on the ethical stimulus, — 

A pretty good job has been done — 
with businessmen-forest owners in ~ 
establishing the idea that forest man- ~ 
agement is good business. Let’s do an ~ 
equally good job with all owners © 
in establishing the idea that forestry — 
is also good ethics. 


27th hearing. In fact there is high 
hope that though time is running 
out for this session of Congress, the 
bill designed to give fish and wild- 
life a break is going to be passed 
into law this year. 

How great a role Dan Janzen 
played in drawing up the proposed 
amendments to the original bill, I 
have no way of knowing. He insists 
that it was entirely a product of 
bureau and departmental staff team- 
work, and in close cooperation with 
national and state conservation or- 
ganizations and the 48 state fish and 
game departments. But I have a 
hunch that the hand of Dan Janzen, 
graduate forester and member of Xi 
Sigma Pi, national honorary forestry 
fraternity, had a lot to do with these 
amendments. 

My hunch is based on the fine 
opinion conservationists have of 
Dan. When he was appointed Direc 
tor of the Bureau of Sports Fisheries 
and Wildlife, the executive director 
of the National Wildlife Federation 
commented: 

“Confidence has again been estab- — 
lished by the appointment of Janzen. 
He is exceedingly well thought of by 
all conservationists who have ever 
worked with him, and especially the 
state directors. His appointment is 
a symbol that career men have a 
chance.” 

If career men like Dan Janzen, 
men who believe in what they are 
doing, have a chance, then our wild- 
life resources have a chance, also. 
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For the career man, as typified by 
Janzen, knows from first-hand ex- 
perience what has to be done, where 
it has to be done, and how it should 
be done. He knows, too, that we are 
totally dependent upon our natural 
resources. At the 23rd North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference in March 
of this year, he said: 

“About a month ago this Nation 
projected into the atmosphere its 
first satellite, ‘Explorer,’ a culmina- 
tion of American scientific research 
in a most complex field. 

“We are all justifiably proud of 
this accomplishment, one of the first 
tangible steps in the new field of 
space conquest, and we hope for 


the success of this new venture... 
But while we are probing the limit- 
less depths of space, let us not for- 
get that our mother earth and the 
resources thereon are still the foun- 
dation on which the success of space 


Education 


———. 


conquest must rest. This foun dation 
must remain sound . 

That the foundation on which our 
very life depends must be kept sound 
is, I believe, a creed of Dan Janzen’s, 
Not a creed but a crusade is the cam. 
paign he has carried on for years. He 
is determined to save “wetlands for 
waterfowl.” The area he served as 
Regional Director produces about 
seventy-five percent of the ducks 
raised in the United States. Just be. 
fore he became Director, he was one 
of the several service employees 
who devised a long-range program to 
provide for the needs of wildlife, 
The program was also to see to it 
that once the needs had been pro. 
vided that they were safeguarded. 

But Dan Janzen or anyone else try- 
ing to safeguard wildlife areas from 
future encroachment will have more 
than his work cut out for him. It’s 
not always in the cards. 


With Roots 


(From page 27) 


presented by the Washington State 
Nursery. The other is a two-foot 
high metasequoia, a relative of the 
vast sequoias along the California 
coast. Known only as fossils until 
the 1940’s the metasequoias were 
presumed to be extinct until a small 
grove of them was discovered in 
North China in 1940. A cutting was 
brought to this country and culti- 
vated at Shelton College at Ring- 
wood, New Jersey. This year a cut- 
ting from this young tree was pre- 
sented to Phillipsburg. 

The addition of a new wing to the 
badly overcrowded Phillipsburg 
High School this past summer has 
necessitated removing some of the 
older trees on the campus, but in a 
few months when this work is com- 
pleted, and the lawn replaced on 
this side, the arboretum’s planting 
program will be resumed. 

At present many of the very small 
trees being received are being kept 
in a small “nursery” in a far corner 
of the campus, where students keep 
an eye on them—and keep them in 
shape until they are big enough not 
to get lost when planted alone in the 
lawn. Among these are a Japanese 
heart nut tree one foot high, quite 
rare in this country. Today most of 
the work of planting and transplant- 
ing is done by students under the di- 
rection of an experienced nursery- 
man. 

Due to the hard work and unflag- 
ging interest of Mr. Harvey Morgen- 
stern, the Phillipsburg school’s ar- 


boretum has been fortunate in hav- 
ing some first rate technical advice. 
Assistant Prof. Robert B. Clark of 
the Department of Ornamental Hor- 
ticulture at Rutgers University has 
visited the school, while Mr. Edgar 
G. Rex, pathologist with the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture 
has given advice and material as- 
sistance on many occasions. Also, 
the arboretum has received as gifts a 
supply of the Sonoco cardboard 
planting tubes. Filled with gravel, 
these tubes improve the watering of 
newly planted trees. Another gift 
was three truckloads of wood chips 
used as mulch around the new plant- 
ings to suppress grass and weed 
growth and conserve moisture. Ob- 
viously, the whole community, as 
well as the students are now begin- 
ning to take interest, and pride in 
the arboretum. 

Since no botany courses as such 
are taught in the Phillipsburg High 
School, the interest of the students 
was a little slow in growing. And, it 
must be admitted, young trees when 
first set out are not very impressive. 
But now, according to Principal 
Wanamaker, although only the boys 
do much of the work of pruning and 
cultivating, both boys and girls are 
proud of their campus. And _ with 
this pride has come an almost com 
plete disappearance of the vandal- 
ism teenagers frequently display s0 
thoughtlessly toward shrubs and 
trees. And some recall that only 4 
few years ago Governor Robert Mey- 
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ner of New Jersey, who grew up in 
Phillipsburg and graduated from the 
high school, returned to dedicate 
the arboretum in a ceremony for 
which the whole town turned out. 

Also, the fact that neighboring 
towns bring over classes of school 
children for inspection trips, and 
that local wedding couples consider 
the campus a pleasant place to have 
their pictures made, has given the 
arboretum importance in the stu- 
dents’ eyes. 

A couple of years ago students 
made a large grid map of the school 
grounds on which a record of every 
planting was noted with a number, 
which was identified on an accom- 
panying list. This has served in pick- 
ing sites for new trees, and to check 
on the condition of specific plants. 

It is expected that in time, as 
other schools around the country be- 
come interested in “living museum” 
tree planting programs, exchanges 
will be made with distant states, so 
that youngsters in each part of the 
country will get a better idea of 
what grows in other areas. 

Another source of trees for little 
—or usually nothing—are state con- 
servation or forestry agencies. Such 
groups often make a_ business of 
supplying great quantities of young 
trees to school districts in their home 
states—New York State having sup- 
plied over a million and a quarter 
such trees to District Foresters in the 
past thirty years. Among these were 
white pine, scotch pine, red pine, 
Norway spruce, larch, balsam, etc. 
Even if not entirely native to an 
area, many trees from a distant state 
will, with a little care thrive in a 
new environment. 

Another institution making use of 
an arboretum as an adjunct to the 
school system is the Reading, Pa. 
Public Museum and Art Gallery, 
which has a large planting of shrubs 
and trees, identified for study by 
visiting school classes and nature 
study groups. 

_ Following the example of the Phil- 
lipsburg school authorities, the Han- 
over Park Regional High School 
District at Hanover, N. J. is at pres- 
ent planning just such an arboretum 
as that at Phillipsburg. 

An entirely different kind of ap- 
proach to forestry at the high school 
level is exemplified by the training 
provided by the Newton High 
School Agricultural Annex in the 
Borough of Queens in New York 
City, of all places. 

Started in 1917, this school now 
has an average of 200 city boys every 
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year who are taking courses in agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, | soil 
chemistry, etc. Just back of the 
school is a 16 acre plot used for con- 
trolled plantings of vegetables, and 
nearby is a sizable tract of virgin 
woodland which these future farm- 
ers, foresters and agricultural experts 
use for study. An astonishing 80 per 
cent of the graduates of this school 
have, in recent years, gone on to take 
college agricultural or forestry 
courses. The future for these boys, 
Principal George Cherin of the Agri- 
cultural Annex points out, is very 
good. In all, there are but around 
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8,000 graduates of schools of agri- 
culture in this country a year, to fill 
some 15,000 available jobs in food 
technology and processing, farm and 
forestry machinery salesmen, etc., in 
addition to strictly agricultural jobs. 

Since a certain number of these 
high school boys will eventually find 
employment with landscape garden- 
ing firms or park administration 
agencies, part of the training now 
involves the care and transplanting 
of young trees under the supervision 
of the school’s teachers. 

While it is unlikely that botany or 
forestry will ever become regular 
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Free literature describes both models. 
Distributorships available — write for details. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Portable Sprayers and Dusters 


6509 HEINTZ AVENUE -: 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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YOU LOSE WITH EACH 
FOREST FIRE 


Help us stop this needless waste of our country’s natural resources. 
Hand these A.F.A. Book Matches imprinted with your name or advertis- 
ing to your customers, employees and friends. Keep Forest Fire Pre- 
vention in their minds . . . before their eyes at all times. The need of 
protecting our forests from fires is great . . . and the cost of these fire- 
preventing matches is modest. 


Two of our attention-get- 
ting designs are shown 
here. The first features 
Smokey, the famous fire- 
preventin’ bear of the 
State Foresters, U. S. For- 
est Service and the Ad- 
vertising Council. This de- 
sign is in natural color. 
The second design was 
developed in cooperation 
with the national KEEP 
GREEN program and is a 
natural green and brown 
forest motif on a white 
background. On the KEEP 
GREEN design you may 
have your state name im- 
print on the back at no 
extra cost. This additional 
imprint is available only 
on the KEEP GREEN de- 
sign. 





PRICE SCHEDULE 


2500 Match Books in each case—50 cartons of 50 books each. 
All prices are for the same design, same imprint to one address, 
Shipping charges are prepaid on four or more cases. 
1 case $25.00 
2 cases $45.00 
Transportation Collect 


4 cases $80.00 
10 cases $175.00 
Transportation Prepaid 


THIRTY DAYS ARE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY — SO ORDER NOW! 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 











Date 
Please enter our order for —_-_____. — cases of Bookmatches 
Smokey Design —_____ Keep Green Design —___ 
IMPRINT 
SHOULD 
READ 





(Please Print) 
Imprint for Back (KEEP GREEN Design only) should Read: KEEP —..._SSE 








GREEN 

SHIP TO: Check enclosed __ Bill us —_ 
NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE 
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subjects for high school studeits, ex. 
cept possibly in states where forestry 
is a major industry, the high school 
arboretum appears to be an asset 
on many counts—as a living labora. 
tory and center of interest for genera] 
science students, a rallying point for 
community activity, and as a deter. 
rent to vandalism on school proper- 
ty. And whatever other schools 
around the country do to procure 
such plantings, they will have the 
Phillipsburg school board and com. 
munity leaders to thank for a fine 
example. 


Burning Alaska 
(From page 15) 

The characteristically dense stands 
of white and black spruce, aspen and 
white birch often grow with limbs 
reaching almost to the ground. Fire 
in such a forest usually becomes a 
crown fire and spreads rapidly. The 
topography is rough and the ground 
often has a heavy covering of moss 
from several inches to over a foot in 
depth. Frequently mop-up necessi- 
tates digging out the fire to the bot- 
tom of the moss. 

During the nineteen years of or 
ganized fire control in Alaska, the 
population has increased more than 
175 percent. The present 3100 miles 
of connected highways represents 
more than a hundred percent in- 
crease over the same period. Home- 
steaders have pushed back into the 
heretofore remote areas with at- 
tendant land clearing and debris 
burning. The expanded road system, 
together with increased use of air 
craft, has poured hunters, fishermen 
and tourists into high fire hazard 
areas. The lure of oil and uranium 
has recently spurred penetration of 
formerly inaccessible regions. All 
these factors have contributed to an 
increase in man-caused fires now av- 
eraging about 75 percent of all fires. 

Delayed suppression action is the 
greatest deterrent to efficient fire 
control. Lack of an adequate detec: 
tion system is the principal reason 
for slow initial attack on a fire. No 
lookout stations have ever been 
built in the interior of Alaska. Fires 
are usually discovered and reported 
by planes flying over the remote 
areas and many fires have burned 
huge areas and were never reported 
or, as in one instance, reported by 
letter several weeks later. 

During periods of bad fire weather 
it is not uncommon to have twenty 
to thirty going fires scattered 
throughout the interior hundreds of 
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miles apart. Such a situation neces- 
sitates setting up a priority of action 
due to transportation and personnel 
limitations. With all available 
trained men acting as fire bosses on 
going fires, action on new ones must 
be delayed. During these critical pe- 
riods bureau pilots fly fourteen to 
eighteen hours a day transporting 
men and supplies, and fire control 
men work until they are asleep on 
their feet. 

Practically every segment of the 
economy is affected by fires. Fish- 
eries, now the leading industry, are 
dependent on unburned watersheds 
for steady stream flow and clear 
waters for spawning. Mining and 
hydroelectric power also must have 
stabilized streams. Fires kill fur and 
game animals, completely destroy 
caribou lichen ranges for forty to 
one hundred years, and cause seri- 
ous damage to all wildlife habitat. 
Nesting grounds for the Pacific and 
mountain fly-ways are destroyed, re- 
ducing the game bird population. 
Recreation, which promises to be- 
come one of the leading industries, 
will be seriously limited if fires con- 
tinue to add to the already vast ex- 
panse of blackened waste. 

The Alaskan Indians and Eskimos 
have, on scores of occasions, proved 
to be the best of Alaskan fire fight- 
ers. This is particularly true when 
they are trained and experienced in 
fire control. But trained or un- 
trained they always have the advan- 
tage due to their great stamina and 
their ability to live off the country. 
If supplies are short or do not reach 
them at all, which can happen in 
the Alaskan wilderness, the Indian 
or Eskimo can continue to fight fire. 

Senator Richard L. Neuberger of 
Oregon advocates more roads for 
Alaska, both for its development 
and protection from fire. There are 
very few who would disagree with 
the Senator for certainly many roads 
must eventually be built across and 
up and down that farflung land. 
Fire control men and conservation- 
ists know this but view it as a mixed 
blessing. Roads will provide more 
and better access, but they are al- 
most sure to bring a large increase 
in man-caused fires unless there are 
sufficient annual funds for fire pre- 
vention education, stronger fire sup- 
Pression forces and necessary law 
enforcement. 

In at least one way the settling of 
Alaska seems to be passing through 
a phase comparable to the 1860-1910 
period in the Western states. It is 
Teported that some native Alaskans 








and persons who have been there 
for a long time have little or no con- 
cern about the large areas that burn 
each year and frankly say that the 
country should be burned over reg- 
ularly. During the time the West- 
ern states were being settled—estab- 
lishing ranches, clearing farms, 
building roads and railroads, and 
laying out towns—the burning of 
land was openly advocated. Strong 
arguments were advanced as to why 
this should be done and as a result 
much of it was deliberately burned. 
Some of it repeatedly. The torch was 





set to some of the finest timber with 
the argument that it had no value 
and that we had more timber in the 
United States than we would ever 
need. We have suffered ever since 
from these unfortunate and igno- 
rant actions. 

Many Alaskans can see no reason 
to spend money to control fires in 
the tundra and other wildlife habi- 
tat. Yet fish, big game, waterfowl 
and fur are Alaska’s best crops. 
Their annual value represents mil- 
lions of dollars. Also some people 
refer to the small timber in the in- 
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THE WOODLOT 


CONSERVATION TOOL 


YOU’VE BEEN WAITING 
FOR...IT’S THE NEW 





BRADY 


Wanually Operated ; 
TREE GIRDLER! 


FAST! SAFE! SURE! 


The BRADY TREE GIRDLER weighs 
less than 244 pounds. It is simple to use. 
It is positively safe. It is a precision-made 
chain tool that will effectively girdle a 4- 
inch tree in less than 20 seconds ! The girdles 


Mail This Coupon Today / 


it makes will slowly kill any cull or 
unwanted hardwood tree, and keeps 
sprouting to the absolute minimum! 
It is the finest forestry tool ever de- 
veloped for both large and small 
woodland owners. 
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; JOE H. BRADY AND ASSOCIATES 
: Dept. A.F., 3rd Ave. So. At 31st St. © Birmingham, Ala. : 
¢ Gentlemen: Will you please ship immediately, BRADY ¢ 
: TREE GIRDLERS at your introductory offer of $29.95 each, includ- 
g ing shipping charges. Attached is my —__.check - money order. 4 
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FACTORY TO 


SLEEPING BAGS 


f Eddie BAUER sleeping bags 
are rated the finest by expedition leaders, 
guides, mountaineers, foresters, authorities 
everywhere. ALL TYPES: Singles, Twin 
Sets, Mummies, Station Wagon Bags. 


FREE! catatoc 


BEFORE YOU BUY any sleeping bag, out- 
door clothing or insulated underwear, GET 
THE FACTS about insulations. Read what 
authorities say. co 

SEND FOR Your copy (Oday { 


Includes tents & other camping equipment 


ORDER AND ‘ 


NO RISK! You'll agree ours is far better 
quality, far better value, or we will prompt- 
ly refund in full—including shipping costs 
both ways. 
ORIGINAL & GENUINE 

Made exclusively in our own factory under 
U. S. Patents. Sold direct to you only... 
never through dealers, never under other 
brands. 


Cinntiten. BAU € R _ 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


You 





a GIEX spec’ for scientists! 


NEED DRAFTING FURNITURE? 
STRATEX WILL FIT YOUR BUDGET. 


FOREST ENGINEERS 


Insist on furniture fabri- 
cated for today’s practice 
—not yesterday's history! 
You'll really save when 
you specify the Stratex 
design that fits 

© Your Wallet — & Your 
Space — & Your Portabil- 
ity Problem — 





FIGURE-SYNCHRONIZED SEATING 
CLIPS COSTS OF CARTOGRAPHY! 


Case histories prove proper figure 
Support stimulates mental dexterity, 
ups output—Stratex seating fits tech- 
nical practice, supports vital spots 
-fits bankrolis too, in a dozen differ- 
ent models for every drafting need! 


Sudden Deliveries Anywhere! 
Ask for Furniture Bulletin FZLA—AF-88 
Yours for the asking. 


STRATEX INSTRUMENT LD | 





terior of Alaska as “brush” and say 
it is worthless. But the fact that 
common West Coast lumber deliv- 
ered to the interior costs $350 or 
more per thousand board feet should 
be convincing proof that any forest 
in the interior from which boards 
can be sawed is valuable. 

Alaska’s forests are similar to 
those in the Scandinavian countries 
in the same latitudes. Proper pro- 
tection and management of the 
Scandinavian forests have for cen- 
turies placed them near the top of 
the region’s economy. The same pro- 
tection and management must even- 
tually come to the interior forests 
of Alaska for in the future the peo- 
ple who will live there will have to 
have the forest products. 

The 1957 fire season was terrible. 
The smoke pall that hung over all 
western and interior Alaska was the 
worst on record. For eight weeks the 
visibility was less than two miles and 
at times it was almost zero. The 
fire fighting cost was more than $1,- 
500,000. Some of the heaviest timber 
stands in Alaska went up in smoke. 
Timber losses alone were more than 
$15,000,000. Hundreds of thousands 
of acres of migratory wildfow] nest- 
ing grounds and formerly rich trap- 
ping areas were destroyed. Large 
areas of rangeland used by caribou 
and Eskimo-owned reindeer were 
burned. This too was valued at more 
than $15,000,000. 

But the terrible fires of last year, 
which the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment did everything in its power to 
control, may have been a blessing. 
They may, in fact, save the rest of 
Alaska from burning in the future. 
A large number of people now re- 
alize that such destruction cannot 
be allowed to continue. 

With the proper support the bu- 
reau can build a larger and much 
stronger fire control organization. 
Plans for such a force are going for- 
ward rapidly. A corps of smoke 
jumpers will be trained to attack 
fires while they are small, even in the 
most inaccessible portions of the in- 
terior. Helicopters, possibly under 
contract to the government, will 
pick up these shock troops after the 
fires are out. As funds are available 
more fixed wing planes will be add- 
ed to the seven Grumman Gooses 
and smaller planes the BLM now 
has, to ferry men and supplies, to 
bomb fires with chemicals and to 
patrol the remote areas as flying 
lookouts. A new short wave high 
frequency radio system will be in- 
stalled to operate in conjunction 


with the network that radioman 
Casler built with scrap. 

Forest guard stations with airstrips 
will be built in the roadless back 
country. Some of the old guard sta. 
tions will be rebuilt. Studies will be 
made to learn if lookout stations 
would be more effective than flying 
lookouts in some mountain areas, 


The smoke jumper headquarters 
will be constructed at Fairbanks, 
where it will be surrounded by more 
than 100 million acres of fire prob- 
lem area. A fire danger rating Sys- 
tem has been established to record 
and forecast critical fire weather con. 
ditions. 

A large number of experienced 
fire control men in BLM districts in 
the states, where the bureau admin. 
isters 140,000,000 acres of range and 
forest, are now on a fire call roster 
ready to be flown to Alaska as fire 
bosses and crew bosses to lead and 
direct fire fighters in the next fire 
emergencies. 

Two ideas that Bob Robinson 
has nursed for a long time may 
also bear fruit. One is to begin a 
careful but very intensive fire pre- 
vention campaign using all methods 
and mediums to reach the people, 
both residents and visitors, in an 
effort to reduce the number of man- 
caused fires. The other idea is to 
develop special fire fighting equip- 
ment to meet the unique problems of 
ground transportation and fire fight- 
ing in areas of swamps, lakes, tundra, 
deep moss and peat beds. 

The question naturally arises as 
to what effect statehood will have on 
protection in Alaska. It may have 
little or no effect, but it seems more 
likely that it will enlarge one of the 
major problems. 

If the federal government bestows 
a huge area of public domain land 
on the new state, as was done on 
many other states and if the land is 
rapidly settled or turned to com- 
mercial purposes without the pro- 
tection of strong fire laws and strong 
law enforcement, many of the areas 
will be on fire throughout each fire 
season. 

All the fire problems that the 
territory has known will still be 
there. The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the new state will have 
to meet and solve these problems. 

The tragic fire year of 1910 taught 
the Pacific Northwest that it had to 
conquer the scourge of forest fires. 
It now seems that 1957 may have 
awakened the nation to the realiza- 
tion that the time to stop the burn- 
ing of Alaska has arrived. 
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the conservation book of the year 


NEW 5TH EDITION READY IN AUGUST 


Land and Water Resources CONSERVATION 
Forests and Forest Products VE ARBOOK 
Wildlife Refuges 
The Public Domain 
National and State Parks 1958 
BS 8 G8 


Soil Conservation Districts 
Tree Nurseries The renewable resource scene as it exists in the Spring of 1958— 

the most complete directory and guide ever issued to facts, figures and 
people in American conservation. The state of our soil, water, 
timber, wildlife, range, wilderness, parks and other resources; 
records of accomplishment; projects and programs—thousands of 

. ae dollars worth of research right at your fingertips. Roster of the 
Hunting and Fishing 5 y os 


conservation agencies and organizations, public and private, contains 
National and State Forests nearly 6,000 names—key men at national, regional and local levels. 


Wilderness Areas 


Reclamation 


The Forest Industries The new Yearbook will be ready in August at no increase in price. 


However, this is possible in the face of rising printing costs only by 
limiting the edition to current subscribers plus a reasonable 
estimate of new users. Thus, you will insure delivery of your copy 
Conservation Publicati ' Pane Taliep ut 
ublications on date of publication by filling in the form below and mailing 
. to us as soon as possible. Do it today. We will bill you later—or you 
Conservation Schools - ; aye 
may send check with order (you may deduct 10% if you do). 


Conservation Organizations 


THE CONSERVATION YEARBOOK 
2918 29th STREET N.W. 


HARDBOUND EDITION WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


$8.30 a Copy 


Please enter my order for _______ copies of the Conservation Yearbook 
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WHERE YOU NEED IT! 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! 





With the Portable FOL-DA-TANK 


In timber or brush areas where the 
nearest water supply is often miles 
from the scene of the fire, Fol-Da- 
Tank acts as a central reservoir. 
Readily carried and ready for use 
in sixty seconds, the tanker fills 
Fol-Da-Tank and returns to water 
supply for another load. Ideal for 
filling back-pack pumps. 


Now in use by U. S. Forest Service. 
Available in 600 and 1000 gal. sizes. 
Write for brochure and prices. 


Manufactured Only By 


FOL-DA-TANK COMPANY 
Box 361, Rock Island, Illinois 














BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 





ROOTSPRED "Lake States". Scalper re- 
duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 


Talking through our hat? Mis- 


souri Conservation Commission 
owns twenty-four ROOTSPRED 
Standards; Continental Can Co. 
uses twenty. ROOTSPREDS are 
way ahead with Christmas Tree 
Growers. 


For specifications, prices, photos, 
write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
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Sherman Adams — Forester 
(From page 18) 


we find that long-term loans at nomi- 
nal rates up to 30 years have been 
made for what is basically a low- 
income group, not unlike many 
small woodland owners. And _ if 
trees are a national necessity, and 
they certainly are, it may be there 
is something here that we ought to 
think about. 

“In the field of private coopera- 
tive forestry, the New England For- 
estry Foundation, which has private 
money in it, has served a very use- 
ful purpose. There is today a sub- 
stantial amount of land that is now 
better managed as a result of that 
idea and it may be there are further 
possibilities in this quarter. 

“There are also corporations that 
are doing a pretty good job. What 
can they do, what sort of an arrange- 
ment can they make to encourage 
small timberland owners to practice 
better management and _ provide 
more stabilized markets for them? 
Yes, tree farm families have been set 
up in some parts of the South, but 
New England isn’t the South. The 
old thought was that the big fellow 
always took advantage of the little 
fellow and finally swallowed him up. 
This tendency of the big fellow to 
swallow up the little fellow reminds 
me of something that happened the 
other day. A United States Senator 
called me on the telephone and said 
he wanted to tell me a story. Ac- 
tually, this was an intriguing intro- 
duction to a conversation in which 
he said, “You know, we senators 
work together, eat together and play 
together, but when one of us breaks 
his leg, we eat him.’ The applica- 
tion to the New England situation is 
obvious. However, it may be we 
have a little more understanding 
now of the responsibilities of both. 
Perhaps there are means by which 
better relationships can be estab- 
lished. However, you are probably 
going to find that no one or two 
remedies will provide a complete 
cure. But somewhere yet undiscov- 
ered there is a combination of things 
that once coordinated, may provide 
the required stimulus.” 

For some months AMERICAN For- 
Ests has been campaigning to inter- 
est promising young men in forestry 
as a career. What would Governor 
Adams’ advice be to the young man 
Starting out in this line of work? 

“He should balance the books 
with some hard knocks,” Gov. 
Adams replied. “What does that 


mean? My first job in the woods was 
scaling logs. Later I worked as q 
camp clerk and in a sawmill, among 
other things, and I value that ex. 
perience for giving me an insight 
into the realities of the economics 
of business enterprise. For a forester 
to know his profession is para- 
mount, but he should also acquire 
an insight into the hard, honest 
practicalities of business itself. For. 
estry can never be practiced as an 
abstraction. It must be an applied 
science. Obviously, the forestry prac. 
titioner must know the economics 
of the business to which he is ap- 
plying his professional knowledge.” 

Should intelligent young foresters 
interest themselves in public affairs 
and enter public life in view of the 
personal abuse many public servants 
undergo? 


“He should take advantage of 
opportunities to do so to the maxi- 
mum extent his time will allow,” 
Gov. Adams replied. “Taking part 
in the affairs of his town, munici- 
pality, or his government—the op- 
portunity to serve the public—is an 
opportunity no alert, ambitious 
young man should avoid.” 


What two accomplishments in his 
forestry and woods career, does he 
recall with the solidest satisfaction? 

“The hurricane of 1938 in New 
England felled between 14 and 15 
billion feet of timber. I recall I was 
39 at the time. This presented a 
great challenge to all foresters and 
woodsmen. I was county chairman 
of our timber salvage operation 
and a member of the State Timber 
Salvage Committee. The work of 
cleaning up and straightening out 
this forest shambles as a rush order, 
was a source of solid satisfaction to 
all of us. 

“Another great source of satisfac: 
tion to me was my election to the 
Society of American Foresters, the 
professional body of trained fores 
ters in America. I am not a tech 
nically-trained forester. To be recog: 
nized by that sedate body as a young 
man because I had taken an interest 
in sound forestry was an honor that 
gave me a lift.” 

No one article, of course, cal 
adequately relate the saga of ‘‘Sher- 
man Adams — Forester” and com 
pletely encompass his views. In 4 
book on his life and times that sub 
ject alone will require several chap- 
ters and we venture to predict that 
it is a book that would be read with 
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considerable profit by history stu- 
dents of the future. Foresters honor 
Adams for his work in helping to 
frame and enact New Hampshire’s 
timber tax law—a model for other 
states—for his authorship of the law 
creating state forest advisory boards, 
for his work in perfecting the North- 
east Forest Fire Compact, and in his 
overall contribution to improving 
forest policy in a forested state. 

Not to be overlooked in this con- 
nection was his sound work in help- 
ing improve working conditions for 
woodsmen who, in the words of one 
forester, recall him as “‘a tough boss; 
but a good boss.” 


California Crazy-Quilt 
(From page 9) 


million acres are managed as com- 
mercial forest land. 

Within this context of ownership, 
California Lands calls for the estab- 
lishment by the state legislature of 
a Natural Resources Council “con- 
sisting of qualified representatives of 
the state and federal agencies, the 
private interests, and the citizenry 
of the state.” Such a council would 
continue the study of land and re- 
source ownership, and hence man- 
agement, far beyond the scope of 
this book; advise the various arms of 
the government concerning these 
matters; and, by no means least im- 
portant, encourage fresh insight and 
understanding among the special in- 
terests represented in its member- 
ship. 

Every state should have such a 
council. There should be no debate 
of this question at all. The various 
state departments of resource man- 
agement throughout the country sim- 
ply do not have the representative 
breadth of membership, the informa- 
tion, or the freedom from daily 
housekeeping chores which is re- 
quired for the proper operation of 
such a council. 

And here, in California Lands, is 
the initial grist for a council of this 
kind when it is finally established 
by the legislators at Sacramento. 
Part I is concerned with “Cali- 
lornia’s People and Resources,” sur- 
veying the inherent strength of the 
state. Part Il, “Evolution of Land 
Ownership,”’ leads the reader 
through the intricate evolution of 
ownership from the early Spanish 
settlers to the complex present, and 
accomplishes this tour de force with 
simple clarity, yet honest scholar- 
ship. This particular matter of the 
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1 Comfortable, easy pack, it “fits” 
Shoulder straps will not rope or twist 


Maximum water capacity—5 gellons 
Minimum weight — dry 4!/2 ibs. Service 


Strong, corrosive resistant be 
Neoprene tubber coated nylon fabric 


4 40” hose and ball bearing hose con- 
nectors interchangeable with FS model 


Standard Fedco pump with positive shut- 
off interchangeable with FS model 


A FEDCO EXCLUSIVE 
Fedco Smokechaser outfits 
can be filled from a small 
remote water seepage using 
the standard Fedco pump 
at the rate of one gal. 


Fedco pumps hdve been 
tested to over 50,000 strokes 
without loss of pumping 
efficiency. Even after 5 
years of non use Fedco 
pumps operate as effi- 
ciently as when new. 


SMOKECHASER 
OUTFIT 
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MODEL FS 
So Simple 


A CHILD CAN 
OPERATE IT! 












MODEL FS 


THREE MODELS 
AVAILABLE 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


FIRE EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT CO. 


829 Estabrook St. San Leandro, California 


CANUS EQUIPMENT LTD, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 








THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 
Heavy Roots and Sturdy 
Tops of Musser Quality 
Seedlings compared with 
Ordinary Seedlings. 


GOOD TREES COST YOU LESS: 


Musser trees grow and thrive where 
others fail to survive — because of Care- 
ful Selection of Seed, Good Heredity, 
Scientific Propagation and Spraying, 
Musser trees are healthy. Heavy roots, 
sturdy tops assure rapid growth. 

There is as much difference in trees as 
in common and purebred livestock. Don’t 
waste money on inferior stock. 


Write for Pree Catalog. 


with wholesale planting list. Ask for our 
famous Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


ZOMILLIONT 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 
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YOU PROFIT BY BUYING FROM ONE 
OF AMERICA’S LARGEST GROWERS 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE per 1000 
Very best Christmas tree strain, from seed col- 
lected by our men from selected Parent trees, 
Healthy, sturdy, straight stemmed, rich color. 


2-yr. Seedlings, 3” tO G6" occu $25.00 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” tO 8" occ 35.00 
2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” ois 45.00 
AUSTRIAN PINE per 1000 


2-yr. Seedlings, 3” to 6” ——_____. $25.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, g” to 14” 


NORWAY SPRUCE—Fast Growing per 1000 
Seed collected by our men from selected trees. 


2-yr. Seedlings, 5” to 10” .. $35.00 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” . 50.00 
DOUGLAS FIR—Hardy per 1000 
2-yr. Seedlings, 4” to 3” a 
3-yr. Seedlings, 8” to 12” __..._.-55.00 
BLUE SPRUCE—Superior Stock per 1000 
3-yr. Seedlings, 6” to 10” $60.00 


Many other Evergreens, Ornamentals, Shade Trees 








BOX 27-H 
INDIANA, PA. 
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TWICE 
AS 
WARM 


as any other 
insulation 


SIG (illustrated). Light, warm, ac- 
tion-free. 100% Down body and sleeves. Com- 
fortable from mild to 40° below zero. Sizes: 


S-M-L-XL. Colors: Dead Grass, Smoke, Forest 
Green. Scarlet. $38.50. Add 75c for shipping. 


FREE”: IRE YOU BUY any 


GET THE FA 
Pika 2 


64- PAGE ee ae 
TE see ag lec : 
r ix x ( IK ry i AY 

ORDER WITHOUT RISK—COMPARE! 
You'll agree ours is far better quality and value, 
or return for full refund, including shipping costs. 
PROVEN! BAUER Down products are the 
choice of major expeditions and sportsmen. They 
are the Original and G ine— made exclusively 
in our own factory under U. S. Patents and sold 
direct, only ... never through dealers. 





SEATTLE 4 
WASHINGTON 


SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C. 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 
machines are used. 





For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1412 
JOLIET, ILL. 











“complex present” is dealt with in 
Part III, ‘Present Patterns of Land 
Ownership.” Part IV observes the 
“Problems in Land Ownership,” and 
will very likely prove to be the most 
important section of this fine book 
—and the most hotly debated. 
Finally, “Summary and _ Conclu- 
sions,” unlike so many books, actu- 
ally manages to point the way to 
practical action. This last section 
should be re-printed as a separate 
booklet, for the sort of “popular” 
distribution which a relatively ex- 
pensive book can never achieve. 

While California Lands will have 
many, many more friends than ene- 
mies, let me urge its erstwhile ene- 
mies to examine “Summary and 
Conclusions” before teeing off in a 
high rage. If this is not an open- 
minded, well-informed, and sincere 
effort to raise the right questions, 
and to note some of the difficulties 
in obtaining correct answers—if this 
section is not these things, then | 
will walk bare-footed from one end 
of California to the other. 

Make no mistake about it. Cali- 
fornia Lands is not a book of 
answers. It has achieved the clear 
perception that marks honest-to- 


a 


goodness humility, and consequently 
does not try to spell out ) rograms 
and platforms when there is simply 
not the information requisite for 
doing so. It is a study in ownership 
problems; and, to a lesser degree, a 
study in ownership opportunities, 
If the authors argue for any one 
thing, it is a look at all the tacts, far 
more than are assembled here. When 
all those facts are in, then, the 
authors hope, it will at last be 
possible to talk in terms of program 
and platform. Their very lack of 
dogma is refreshing, especially when 
one considers what was involved for 
these two men of strong personal 
feelings to restrain any trace of per- 
sonal _ bias an accomplishment 
which has resulted in the _ book's 
balanced objectivity. 

Every state, unfortunately, cannot 
have the benefit of such a study. In 
some instances, in fact, a regional 
study might prove considerably more 
useful, as in the case of New Eng- 
land. But California Lands succeeds 
in asking those questions concerning 
land ownership which need asking, 
and it does so in a way that offers 
direction to every state and to every 
region. 





Have Fishing Tackle — Will Travel 


(From page 21) 


and dusk. Streamer flies that re- 
semble minnows are useful for trout 
trolling, while nymphs are not as 
effective as they are during the 
Spring months. Many trouters use 
live minnows and helgrammites in 
the Fall. 

After I have searched my soul, I 
find that while I now do more salt 
water angling than fresh, and like 
it; my first love and greatest thrills 
come from wading with a dry fly 
for the speckled beauties that lie in 
the clean mountain streams deep in 
a deserted forest. My second choice 
would be to make a long float trip 
down a good smallmouth black bass 
river, or to troll a streamer fly for 
the agile landlocked salmon found 
in a cold northern lake. 

Before my readers try their luck 
anywhere in fresh water, it will pay 
them to study the fish laws of the 
state they plan to visit. One of the 
best sources of information avail- 
able to strangers fishing fresh water 
is the uniformed fish warden. 

Spincasting has outdistanced all 
other forms of fishing in this coun- 
try in the past decade. More spin- 
ning gear is sold now than all other 





forms of tackle used. It is easy for a 
beginner to learn how to spin and 
useful gear can be bought at a 
reasonable price. However, the most 
costly tackle is usually the least ex- 
pensive in the end; because it lasts 
longer and gives greater enjoyment. 
Both fresh and salt water anglers 
use spinning tackle. An important 
feature of this gear is that low-cost, 
small diameter, low-test lines that 
can be used to take very large fish, 
are more invisible to the fish than 
ordinary lines. Also, the inexperi- 
enced person can cast farther than 
with any other kind of tackle. In 
fact, some places have outlawed spin- 
ning gear because its “killer poten- 
tial” is higher than anything else. 
The lures used for spinfishing are 
unique in appearance. They mostly 
consist of spinners, beads, bucktails 
and devices to make the lure travel 
at different depths or on an erratic 
path. Many are of European design 
or stem from the old English Devon 
minnow and Archer spinner. One of 
the most reliable kinds here for 


nearly all game fish is the Abu spit 
ner. Of course, a spinning rod cat 
cast most any kind of light conven 
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a 
tional plug. spoon or artificial bait. 

Spinning tackle has invaded the 
field of surf casting and now out- 
sells conventional surfing equipment. 
The reason for this change-over is 
the fact that you can make longer 
casts with less effort, can’t get a 
back-lash or birds nest in the line 
and can use a lighter rod with more 
action when a fish is hooked. 

True fly rod addicts are slow to 
swap their long, light, thrilling rods 
for spinning gear. A good fly rod is a 
joy to own and use, once you have 
mastered the technique of operation. 
Fly casting, especially dry fly or bass 
bug casting with a surface lure offers 
the added thrill of seeing and hear- 
ing the game fish hit at lightning 
speed. 

People’s tastes in fishing tackle and 
methods of angling can be as far 
apart as the two polar regions. Some 
get their greatest thrills from jug- 
ging catfish, snaring suckers, gigging 
carp, fingering trout, dapping for 
dace, bobbing for bullheads and 
eels, or skittering for pickerel. Bush- 
pole fishing with a bobber is a quiet 
sport practiced by lazy anglers along 
a river bank, who sleep while they 
wait for a bite. Many rig bells on 
the line to announce activity, and 
awake the sleeper. This is an un- 
costly form of recreation with the 
added attraction of seeing the float 
pulled under by a fish bite—a thrill 
that holds the sportsman’s interest 
from the cradle to the grave. 

Sure! It’s fun to sit on a foam- 
rubber cushioned swivel chair in a 
three-motored deluxe charter boat 
headed for the sailfish grounds in 
the Gulf Stream, while a crew at- 
tends your every need. Some think it 
is fun to paddle a canoe 50 miles in a 
broiling sun or take long rowing 
sessions to reach the fishing grounds. 
I have even taken long rugged 
climbs up steep mountain trails to 
have a little sport in an isolated 
trout lake. 





_The sport of fishing is purely rela- 
live... a foot long trout on a wispy 
one-ounce fly rod can be as exciting 
and thrilling as a 100 pound shark 
caught on a heavy boat rod. . . if 
your tackle is considered “sporty.” 
When you fool a fish with an arti- 
ficial lure you have designed and 
made yourself—it will bring you the 
peak of satisfaction. 

On the other hand, it may seem 
spectacular to harpoon a one-ton 
manta ray and have it tow your 
boat. Or, you may consider it a 
skillful thing to place a lily-iron in 


the back of a big, drowsy broadbill 
swordfish as it basks on the surface. 
BUT what chance has the fish got to 
escape if your aim is good and the 
gear holds? So is it really sport? 
A better definition would be, “Meat 
on the table, or pot hunting.” 

When an equal battle between a 
game fish and a fisherman is won 
fairly by the sportsman the urge for 
admiration of the vanquished is 
great. I have even seen an angler 
with an empty larder, return a prize 
fish to the water, just because it put 
up such a game battle. 

I have a friend who likes to hold 
school for inexperienced trout in a 
popular northern lake. This fish 
professor lures several hundred 
small fish a day with the dry fly... 
plays them to utter exhaustion, re- 
moves the hook gently without 
harming them, and lets them go in 
the hope they will become wiser and 
wild so as to escape the lures of 
other fishermen. 

Among the many new recruits 
that swell the ranks of salt water 
fishermen each year are numbers of 
hard-bitten sweetwater fans who 
have had one taste of the brine, 
with its more frequent strikes, un- 
limited strings of fish that average 
larger than in fresh water. They find 
the sport is good and worth the 
extra expense and trouble of making 
longer trips. Then too, it is “doing 
something different” in new scenery, 
with even a touch of the unknown 
to glamorize the outing. It is only 
human to think that “distant fields 
look greener.” 

However, the best fish are fre- 
quently caught nearest home in 
waters overlooked because they are 
so commonplace. It will pay my 
readers to exhaust all the possibili- 
ties of home waters before seeking 
sport in distant places. 

Here are some practical sugges- 
tions for late summer and fall fish- 
ing: Both large and smallmouth 
black bass are at their fighting best 
as the water cools. They will take 
live bait, plugs and spinners when 
the urge to feed comes on them. 
Fish, such as bass, stuff themselves 
before their long winter period of 
semi-hibernation, when they will live 
on the fat accumulated during the 
fall months. 

In most places you will find small- 
mouth bass in running streams, 
rivers and cold lakes. The large- 
mouth favors lakes, ponds and quiet 
waters with higher temperatures. 

The month of September is second 
best only to the months of May and 








3HALE 


FOR FIRE FIGHTING 
FORESTERS 





Hale’s centrifugal portable pumping 
units are compact, rugged and quick- 
starting . . . real “workhorses” for 
fighting forest, field and brush fires. 
The FZZ pumps 60 GPM at 90 Ibs.— 
FZ pumps 300 GPM at 10 lbs —HPZF 
pumps 15 GPM at 200 PSI—the range 
of volumes and pressures you need for 
a wide variety of fires. 


Other Hale fire fighting units such as 
the CFUS, WF and Rotary H & 2HB 
Boosters (listed below), and other Hale 
power take-off boosters, have been used 
by forestry departments to meet their 
specific fire fighting requirements. 





OTHER HALE UNITS 
CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 
WF 150 U.S. GPM at 100 lbs. 
H 100 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 
2HB 200 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 








WE RECOMMEND THE NEW HALE 
“TORRENT” FOR CAMPS AND 
RESORT COTTAGES. 














In case of electric failures, the portable, self- 
priming, gasoline-driven HALE "Torrent (120 
GPM) is ideal for emergency fire fighting, tank 
filling, etc. Easily carried—weighs only 54 Ibs. 
Ask us for Circular 363. 


FIRE PUMP CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


HALE 


! | 
| Ask for a Demonstration; no obligation. | 
| Send this coupon | 
l for our latest circulars | 
| Please send your latest circulars on the Hale | 
| Workhorses and the NEW “Torrent.” 
Dept. AF | 
| 
| Name | 
| | 
Hl Address | 
Town . . State - 
| | 
| | 
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LEETONIA SUPERIOR 
SERVICE TOOLS 


Special Quality Steel 
—Packaged 


to save handling and storage 
costs. Finishes to create eye 
appeal at point of sale. When 
ordering from your favorite 
distributor be sure to specify 
Leetonia Brand. The Tools 
that are the acme of perfection 
and give satisfactory service 
and bring repeat orders. Cata- 
log of Hardware and Marine 
Tools, also Mine Drills and 
Tools, one or both upon re- 
quest. 


THE 


LEETONIA TOOL CO. 


LEETONIA, OHIO, U.S.A. 














PANAMA 


B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 


B. B. Slip-on Units 

Pump and Engine 

Slip-on Units Complete 

Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 

Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 

Flame Guns 


Angle Gauges 
For Estimating Busa) Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

















June for trout in the waters near the 
Canadian line. Forest areas around 
the fishing waters become more 
beautiful as each day passes and are 
more colorful than any other time 
of the year—adding to the pleasure 
of your outing. 

The lake trout, or togue comes up 
from the depths of northern lakes 
to feed on the surface when the 
water cools. Salmon and other cold- 
water species seem to hit harder and 
fight longer near the close of the 
season. 

Pike and musky are most active in 
cool or cold water. They seldom 
feed during “The Dog Days.” The 
same thing is true of many brackish 
water species such as the yellow and 
white perch. 

During the hottest weather it will 


| pay my readers to fish only in the 





early morning, late evening or hours 
of darkness. Striped bass, weakfish 
or salt water trout, and some species 
of croakers feed only at night during 
the warmest weather. Night time is 
cool and comfortable for fishing and 
adds mystery to the sport. 

The greatest variety of salt water 
fish comes in the late summer and 
fall months. That is when surf cast- 
ing reaches its peak. The best period 
of the day comes just as the sun goes 
down at shore points. That is when 
excited gulls wheel and scream above 
the churning surf while bloodthirsty 
bluefish or striped bass drive schools 
of small baitfish into the air in their 
effort to escape these big game fish. 

Expert anglers know that the best 





fishing of the year always come 
after Labor Day, when the crowds 
leave resorts, schools are open and 
quiet returns to the waterways after 
a summer of bustle, noise, and 
waters churned by countless speed. 
ing boats. 

Deep sea trolling and chumming 
is also at its best in late summer 
and fall. Channel bass move slowly 
southward after the spring runs 
north. ‘Trollers get large mixed 
bags of tuna, bonita, albacore, blue. 
fish, blue runners, amberjack, stri 
ers, weakfish and dolphin. White 
marlin are caught far off-shore and 
hefty fluke are found in the ocean 
inlets or just outside the lines of 
breakers. 

Wreck fishing is good in the ocean 
as the seabass, porgies, tautog, and 
other bottom fish live-it-up before 
they are replaced by incoming 
hordes of winter cod, ling, whiting 
and hake. 

Chesapeake Bay, Barnegat Bay, 
the Delaware, waters of the Gulf 
teem with the fish life until Decem- 
ber, when the main migration south 
starts for Florida waters and leaves 
a last stand of deep sea fishing at 
Southport, N. C. on Frying Pan 
Shoals until Xmas. 

To add to your luck, keep your 
hooks always sharp, your lures 
bright and shiny and don’t use too 
large a hook. Fish long and hard to 
avoid disappointment. Some say the 
catching of fish is “‘fisherman’s luck.” 
I cannot agree that it is all luck. 
Lots of success is due to thought and 
good management. 


Conservation Caravan 
(From page 6) 


Fonda Hotel at Santa Fe, New Mexi- 
co. After breakfast at the hotel, For- 
est Service, BLM and Park Service 
guides will conduct a tour through 
the Tesuque and Rio Grande Val- 
leys and part of the Santa Fe Na- 
tional Forest to Los Alamos, where 
the first Atomic Bomb was born, 


| and which is still the main Nuclear 


Science Research Laboratory of the 
AEC. A comprehensive tour will be 
made of the city, only recently 
opened to the general public. On 
the return trip made via Espanola, 
crossing the Rio Grande, a stop 
will be made at Santa Clara Indian 
Pueblo, where the group will enjoy 


| a visit with the friendly Indians and 





see their unusual way of life. 

After luncheon at the La Fonda 
Hotel, the caravan will continue the 
tour of old Santa Fe. This drive will 


| cover all points of historical inter- 


est in the oldest capital in the 
United States, including all capitol 
buildings, governor’s mansion, Pal- 
ace of the Governors, State Art 
Museum, with stops at the Oldest 
Church, Laboratory of Anthro 
pology and International Museum 
of Folk Art, with a circle drive along 
the foothills of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains. 

The group will then proceed to 
Albuquerque via Santo Domingo 
Indian Pueblo, one of the largest 
and most interesting in the Rio 
Grande Valley. Caravan members 
will board the train at Albuquerque 
at 5:00 P.M. (MST) and depart for 
the Grand Canyon. 

The train is scheduled to arrive 
at the Grand Canyon 7:00 A.M. 
(MST). While there, the group will 
have all meals at the El Tovar Hotel. 
At 9:30 A.M. the caravan will motor 
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westward over Hermit Rim Road 
along the brink of the chasm. Stops 
will be made at Trail View, Hopi 
and Pima Points, each offering its 
own superb view, and finally at 
Hermit’s Rest. The latter, a unique 
dif-house built of Canyon boulders, 
with rustic lounge, great fireplace 
and observation porch, is an attrac- 
tion in itself. 

After lunch back at the El Tovar 
Hotel, the group will head east over 
the Desert View Road. Stops will 
be made at Yavapai Observation Sta- 
tion and at Moran and Lipan Points. 
The end of the drive eastward brings 
the caravan to the climax of the trip, 
the Watchtower at Desert View, 
which is a faithful. re-creation of 
strange towers erected by the ancient 
inhabitants of the Southwest many 
centuries ago. The Watchtower com- 
mands one of the most magnificent 
of Grand Canyon views, as well as 
a sweeping panorama of Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest, the Painted Desert and 
the Navajo Indian Country. The 
group will then return to the hotel 
in time for an Indian Dance at 
5:15 P.M. 

The caravan will then entrain for 
Phoenix, arriving October 26 at 
8:30 A.M. (MST), where they will 
be welcomed by a group of leading 
citizens and escorted to the Sahara 
Hotel. Two suites will be available 
for the group to relax as well as a 
swimming pool. Time will also be 
allowed for church for those wish- 
ing to attend. Tours of local attrac- 
tions have been arranged, and the 
group will also view some land ir- 
rigation projects in the Valley of 
the Sun. A movie, Desert Conquest, 
on the historical development of the 
Salt River Valley will be shown to 
the group before they depart in air- 
conditioned buses for Tucson. The 
Bureau of Land Management will 
point out some of its activities on 
public domain lands along the route 
to Tucson. 

The Conservation Caravan will 
reach it final destination, Tucson, 
on Sunday afternoon in time for 
the style show for the ladies (gentle- 
men invited) around the pool of the 
E] Conquistador Hotel. Forty models 
from the University of Arizona will 
display the latest in feminine attire 
for all occasions. 

Formal sessions of AFA’s 83rd An- 
nual Meeting in Tucson will com- 
mence on Monday, October 27. 

For the convenience of all mem- 
bers attending the annual meeting 
the National Car Rental Service will 
issue courtesy cards. These will be 
available at the registration desk. 









WARN HUBS 
on your J cep 


STOP FRONT DRIVE DRAG and 
WEAR IN 2-WHEEL DRIVE! 


Big savings in front end 
repairs, gas, tires, plus 
easier steering, handling 





| 


Models for all 
makes 4 w. ds. 
to 1'/2 tons at 
dealers. Write 
for literature. 


WARN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Seattle 88, Wash. 


Riverton Box 6064-FR-8 
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for you- : 


trapping 
firebug 
sparks 


the GILL Spark Arrestors 
are almost 100% efficient 


e for trucks, tractors, tugs, 
forklifts, loaders, station- 
ary engines, harvesters, etc. 


Fire wardens and forest rang- 
ers all agree that every year 
thousands of costly fires are 
started by incandescent exhaust 
carbon. 

Most of the fires flare up at 
once. Many smoulder for as long 
as 40 minutes before flaming. 

So protect your own property, 
and the property of others, with 
the fully approved Gill Spark 
Arrestors. They are used by the 
U. S. Forest Service, military, 
airports, truckers, contractors, 
farmers, warehouses, oil fields, 


and so on—because tests show 
that GILL Spark Arrestors trap 
almost 100% of that firebug ex- 
haust carbon. 

Made by long-experienced de- 
sign-and-production engineers, 
the reliable and successful Gill 
Spark Arrestors AWAIT USE 
on your engines to give you full 
safety. Have peace of mind. 
Check into the easy application 
of Gill Spark Arrestors, sold by 
International Harvester dealers 
—and others. 


ERICKSON PRODUCTS CO. 
1960 Carroll Avenue 
San Francisco 24, California 








Centrifugal action. 
Mounts at end only 
of exhaust pipe. 





Cyclonic action. 
Mounts in any po- 
sition within or at 
end of exhaust 
system 


Ptd. & Pats. Pend. 
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Model PH-3 


All These Advantages - 


Close Easy Cut 
Easily Repaired 
Longer Life 
Lighter 


Wt. 1 Ib. 12 oz. 


Made From Forged Steel 
Aluminum Die Casting 


And Precision Ground 


All Parts Replaceable 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 





FRED MARVIN 


ASSOCIATES, 1968 Englewood Ave. 





When Writing Advertisers — 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 











CUTTING TOOLS,, ‘i 


Briars | 
LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE | 


Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work. 
WRITE FOR PREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 


THE VICTOR TOOL CO. 
PENNA. 


OLEY 468 
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NLMA Defense of P.L. 587 
(From page 4) 


it is for them to decide what should be 
done with their property. 

Government Edicts are not Necessary 

To Insure Proper Forestry Practices 

Individuals and groups proposing changes 
in Public Law 587, as reflected in the 
several bills before your subcommittee, in- 
dicate that they have great fear that the 
Klamath timberlands, as an important re- 
source, will be ravished and lost should 
title to those lands be acquired by the 
lumber industry. S. 3051, as passed by the 
United States Senate, contains a require- 
ment for a 100 year sustained-yield cove- 
nant. We believe that government edicts 
are not necessary to insure proper and 
responsible forestry practices on privately 
owned land. Industrial forestry is demon- 
strating its willingness and capacity to in- 
sure a continuing supply of forest products 
through good management and sustained 
yield practices. .. . 

That the lumber industry is capable of 
maintaining sound forestry management 
policies can be viewed as a fact in the 
Klamath area itself. The principle of tree 
farming has been accepted by Oregon’s 
lumber industry with vigor and enthusiasm. 
By May 1, 1958 there existed in the state 
of Oregon 327 tree farms involving a total 
acreage of 3,984,825 acres. Of this total, 
107 tree farms, involving a total acreage ot 
1,618,756 acres existed in eastern Oregon, 
the area in which the Klamath forest 
lands are located. Located within the 
exterior boundaries of the Klamath Reser- 
vation is an 83,000 acre private tree farm. . . 

The good forestry practices on private 
lands in the United States have resulted 
from improved economic conditions and 
the application of better knowledge. For 
the timber owner in our present-day econ- 
omy it is just “good business” to maintain 
his holdings on an ever productive basis. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation feels that such a covenant as is 
contemplated in S. 3051 is something 
peculiarly new in the United States, alien 
to our traditional concept of individual re- 
sponsibilities for proper land stewardship. 
We believe our fear that it constitutes a 
dangerous precedent for the further control 
of private property by the federal govern- 
ment is understandable. Government edict 
and imposition of police power will not 
promote, but discourage private enterprise. 


Federal Ownership Does Not Insure 
Intensive Sustained Yield Management 

Those who advocate federal purchase of 
the Klamath Reservation lands seem to be 
of the opinion that the timber resource 
contained therein is certain to be main- 
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tained under intensive sustained yield prac. 
tices. It is the purpose of federal law to 
encourage such practices on _ federally 
owned commercial forest lands. The law 
(16 U. S. C. 475) as it applies to the 
national forests provides administrators 
with considerable discretion when it states 
that the “national forests shall be as far as 
practicable controlled and administered 
to furnish a continuous supply of 
timber .. .” If it is not practicable for 
the federal government, in the eyes of the 
administrators in charge, to furnish a con. 
tinuous supply of timber on any national 
forests, it may not do so. Also, the term, 
“continuous supply” may be construed to 
be less impelling than the words “sustained 
yield.” In its 1950 study entitled “The Prog- 
ress of Forestry,” The American Forestry 
Association showed that only about one. 
third of the commercial forest lands ad- 
ministered by the federal government were 
operated on a_ sustained yield _ basis, 
Although the situation has likely improved 
since 1950, it is doubtful that today more 
than 50% of the federal commercial tim- 
berland holdings are under intensive sus- 
tained yield forest management. A review 
of data compiled by the Forest Service for 
fiscal year 1956 reveals that approximately 
50% of all the national forests had an 
actual cut of timber less than the allowable 
cut of timber established for the develop- 
ment of sustained yield forestry. In many 
cases the actual cut was substantially less 
than the allowable cut. This indicates 
that the national forests have a long way to 
go before annual and even short-term peri- 
odic sustained yield becomes an accomplish- 
ment on all of the national forests. The 
stringent sustained yield requirements con- 
templated to be imposed by law on the pri- 
vate purchaser under provisions of S. 3051 
should apply with equal force to the fed- 
eral government. 


Private Purchase of Klamath Forest 
Lands Can Reflect Fair Values 


The purchase of the Klamath timber- 
lands by private enterprise would involve 
substantial investments, based for the most 
part on stable ownership and long-range 
management objectives. Judging from ex- 
perience, public sale under Public Law 587 
as amended will result in the extension of 
the Tree Farm movement to the timber- 
lands sold. If private enterprise, therefore, 
is accorded the opportunity of buying the 
timberlands in fee simple at a properly 
appraised current “fair market value,” it 
is believed that such timberlands will be 
sold, judging from expressions of interest 
which have come to our attention. 

It should be emphasized that the term 
appraised current “fair market value” is 
used here in its usual legal sense to mean 
an estimate of the highest price arrived at 
in a public sale between informed and 
willing buyers and an informed and will- 
ing seller under the special circumstances 
included in Public Law 587 as amended 
which governs the period of time during 
which the government as the seller is Te 
quired to dispose of the property through 
the individual sale of many timberland 
tracts in a specific area. It is obvious that 
if the appraised prices placed on the tracts 
are higher than the market will accept, few 
sales will be made. It is also clear that the 
appraised current “fair market value” of a 
tract of timberland is, or should be, aa 
expression of the highest bid price in the 
market place made by a bidder acceptable 
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to the seller. When value is so determined 
there can exist only one value for the same 
piece of property at a given time. It is 
believed that Public Law 587 intended 
that the appraisal of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation property should be made on 
the basis of its “fair market value” and 
that this term was used in the sense here 
suggested. 


The Area Economy Can Be 
Better Served By Private Purchase 

Federal ownership accounts for 51 per- 
cent of the land area in the state of Ore- 
gon with 54 percent of the total commer- 
cial timberland area being owned by the 
federal government. Furthermore, 59 per- 
cent of the live sawtimber volume on com- 
mercial forest lands in Oregon is federal 
property. Federal acquisition of some 745,- 
000 acres of Klamath timberlands will add 
significantly to the extent of federal land 
and timber holdings in Oregon. The 
Klamath timberlands are private lands held 
in trust by the United States and are not 
taxable. Acquisition by private bidders 
would place these lands on the tax rolls; 
federal acquisition will mean they are for- 
ever lost as sources of tax revenue to coun- 
ties already overburdened with a narrow 
tax base existing as a result of federal hold- 
ings. 


Unlikely That Private Industry Will 
Be Willing to Bid Under S. 305i 

It is our belief that the covenant and 
other restrictive provisions contained in 
S. 3051 will make its practical effect nearly 
identical to that of legislative proposals 
pending before your subcommittee calling 
for outright federal purchase of the Kla- 
math Reservation lands. The 100 year 
covenant contains not only requirements 
for sustained yield management of the 
Klamath timber, but also imposes condi- 
tions requiring the “conservation of soil 
and water resources.” Federal control over 
these lands under the provisions of S. 3051 
will continue for 100 years. During this 
period conditions and circumstances may 
change considerably and it is difficult to 
imagine any timber owner not being in 
technical violation at some time during this 
long period. The risk of violating a govern- 
ment edict is so great that private bidders 
are not likely to be interested in the pur- 
chase of these lands. 

It might be mentioned here that any de- 
termination of the federal government to 
insist on the 100 year covenant requiring 
sustained yield practices is a sudden and 
strange departure from relatively recent 
statements of position by the Department 
of the Interior. In reporting to the Honor- 
able Clair Engle, Chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives with regard to 
H.R. 9280, a bill to provide for the formu- 
lation of a plan for control of the property 
of the Menominee Indian Tribe, the De- 
partment of the Interior in its letter of 
February 24, 1956 stated: 

“Under present law the tribe has com- 
plete freedom to develop any type of plan 
for the future management of its property 
that it wants. This bill would restrict that 
freedom by requiring the tribal forest to 
be preserved forever on a sustained-yield 
basis, and presumably would lay the 
ground work for a future request for fed- 
eral financing to compensate individual 
Indians who wish to convert their interest 
in the tribal asset into money. The 


Menominee termination legislation already 
enacted granted to the Menominee Indians 
the same rights with respect to their prop- 
erty that other citizens have. 


We believe 
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that the tribe should not be placed under 
special restraints by federal law.” (Under- 
scoring supplied) 

Elsewhere in the Senate-passed version of 
S. 3051 it is provided, “The conveying in- 
struments for each sale pursuant to this 
subsection shall also provide for a reversion 
of title to the lands to the United States 
. . . in the event a final judgment against 
the United States is recovered by the tribe 
based on inadequate sale price and the 
grantee does not within sixty days there- 
after pay the judgment on behalf of the 
United States.” S. 3051 provides that the 
“realization value” shall be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior which is de- 
fined to be the same as fair market value. 
The propriety of legislating fair market 
value in this manner might well be ques- 
tioned. However, be that as it may, the 
above quoted provision requires that a 
successful bidder be financially accountable 
in the event the Indians should press 
litigation requiring additional payment for 
their lands over the price they received; 
a price over which the grantee has very 
little, if any, control... . 

Additional language to discourage pri- 
vate bidding for the Klamath forest lands 
is contained in S. 3051. On page 7, sub- 
section (h), the purchaser is required to 
give to the federal government the right to 
use all roads located on the tribal lands. 
Unless a prospective bidder can negotiate 
a long-term agreement with the United 
States, setting forth reasonable terms and 
conditions of road use, including equitable 
payment for such use, it is unlikely that 
a sale to such a prospective bidder would 
be consummated. 

Under the provisions of S. 3051, in order 
to bid-on a tract of the Klamath Reserva- 
tion lands, a prospective purchaser must 
submit a management plan for the ap- 
proval by the Secretary of Agriculture 
before his bid can be accepted by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Once accepted, the 
management plan becomes a part of the 100 
year covenant. In the event the purchaser 
at some subsequent date decides to sell this 
property, the covenant, with its accompany- 
ing management plan, will likely be consid- 
ered a title encumbrance with a conse- 
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quent depressing effect on the price of the 
property. 

On the basis of the reasons cited aboye 
we can but conclude that prospective pyr. 
chasers of the Klamath timber lands will 
be effectively discouraged from  biddin 
by the various provisions contained int 
3051. This distinct probability is clear) 
recognized by the proponents of §, 3051 
since the legislation contains lan 
authorizing federal acquisition of jj 
Klamath lands for which bids are not 
received or awarded. 


Federal Purchase of Klamath Lands 
Ignores Lawful Procedures 

Aside from the strong arguments which 
can be raised against further federal acqui- 
sition of land in the state of Oregon on 
the basis of ideological principle, the pro. 
posed federal acquisition under S, 305] 
ignores established and lawful procedures, 
The act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961) 
is referred to in S. 3051. This act, among 
other things, provides for a National Forest 
Reservation Commission consisting of the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior and 
Army and four members of Congress. The 
act states that such commission was 

. created and authorized to consider 
and pass upon such lands as may be recom. 
mended for purchase . . . and to fix the 
price or prices at which such lands may be 
purchased and no purchases shall be made 
of any lands until such lands have been 
duly approved for purchase by said com- 
mission .. . 

S. 3051 would set aside this traditional 
procedure under which land aggregating 
almost 19 million acres has been added to 
the national forests over a 47 year period. 
If the Klamath timberlands are to be 
added to the national forest system, we 
believe the National Forest Reservation 
Commission should consider and pass on 
the transaction in keeping with the desire 
of Congress expressed in the Act of March 
L, Fit. 


Precedent-Making Effect of 
S. 3051 Should Be Recognized ; 

The possibility that the Klamath Indians 
may sue the federal government for further 
compensation for their lands is recognized 
on page 4, lines 4-16, of S. 3051 as passed 
by the Senate. The Department of the 
Interior has recommended that the grantee 
be relieved of financial responsibility for 
future judgements but the fact remains 
that the Indians, at some later date, may 
bring suit against the government to Te- 
cover what they feel may be a more fair 
price for the land purchased either by pti- 
vate bidders or the federal government. It 
then seems impossible to assume that the 
$90 million authorized by S. 3051 repre- 
sents the final and total extent of federal 
funds to be disbursed in connection with 
the Klamath termination. 

Of even more serious consequence is the 
probability that, if enacted into law, S. 
3051 will either become the accepted for- 
mula for future termination acts or that it 
will develop into such an expensive obliga- 
tion on the federal treasury that an order- 
ly program to terminate federal trusteeship 
over all tribes of Indians will be impossi- 
ble to maintain. If the Klamath timberlands 
are acquired by the federal government it 
is not unreasonable to assume that S. 3051 
will set the precedent for the purchase of 
timberlands on other Indian reservations. 
It has been estimated that there are on 
Indian reservations and in tribal owner- 
ship some 5,000,000 acres of commercial 
timberlands with some 30 to 35 billion 
board feet of timber. Furthermore, some 
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35,000,000 acres of tribal Indian reservation 
grazing and woodland, in addition to the 
5,000,000 acres of timberland, are held in 
trust by the United States for the Indians. 
It is likely that some of these lands con 
tain petroleum, mineral and mining values. 
If $. 3051 is to become the formula for 
future termination acts the cost to the 
American taxpayer for federal purchase of 
these lands and assets will be staggering 
indeed. 


Public Law 587 Represents ; 
Equitable Means for Termination 


Public Law 587 was approved by the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Klamath 
Indians and was approved by the Congress 
only after thoughtful deliberation. It is 
our belief that it represents a fair and 
equitable means for the termination of 
federal trusteeship over the Klamath Indi- 
ans. Perhaps the time provided in Public 
Law 587, as amended, is not long enough 
in duration to provide for the most ad- 
vantageous sale of assets. The period should 
be sufficiently long so that all interested 
parties could fully develop and complete 
their plans of acquisition as well as plans 
for the development of utilization facilities. 
Certainly, the fullest consideration should 
be given in this connection to such period 
as would concurrently provide maximum 
returns to the Indian owners for their 
property. Your subcommittee may want to 
consider the possibility of providing a 
longer time period for the sale of the 
Klamath assets. Also, in view of the fact 
that Public Law 587 apparently requires 
payment in full at the time of sale the sub- 
committee might ‘give some thought to the 
desirability of amendatory language per- 
mitting purchasers to make _ installment 
payments over a reasonable length of time. 
Such procedures might well create a broader 
market for the timberlands at sale prices 
that reflect fair market values. 


Alternatives Other than S. 3051 
Are Available 

For reasons cited earlier in this letter we 
vigorously oppose the provisions of S. 3051 
which we feel have as their major purpose 
that of adding the Klamath Reservation 
lands to the holdings of the federal govern- 
ment. It is possible that the subcommittee 
and the Congress in general shares this 
feeling but it is also unwilling to permit 
the present Public Law 587 to be fulfilled. 
With that thought in mind we are taking 
the liberty of suggesting the following 
alternatives for your consideration: 

(1) Deletion from Public Law 587 of 
the language providing for withdrawal 
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from the Tribe. By so doing the termina- 
tion of federal trusteeship would be ac- 
complished. The Tribe would receive title 
to all its assets now held in trust for it by 
the United States, and it is believed that 
the ‘Tribe would consequently have no 
further claim against the United States. 
Withdrawal from the Tribe by individual 
Indian members would be possible after 
termination but the withdrawal machinery 
itself would be developed by the Tribe. 

(2) Formation of an Indian-owned cor- 
poration to own and operate the Klamath 
Reservation lands and assets. Provisions 
for such an alternative are contained in 
Public Law 587. Again, withdrawal of in- 
dividual Indian members would still be 
possible but would be _ accomplished 
through procedures agreed upon by the 
Tribe and the corporation. On assigning 
title of the lands and assets to the corpora- 
tion, the federal government would be re- 
lieved of any future responsibility or obli- 
gation. 

It should be emphasized that the $90 
million disbursement of federal funds im- 
mediately contemplated in S. 3051 would 
be unnecessary if Public Law 587 were 
allowed to become effective. Neither would 
it be necessary if the Congress elected to 
pursue either of the alternatives suggested 
above. 

To summarize our position, we oppose 
S. 3051 because: (1) Government edicts are 
not necessary to insure proper forestry 
practices; (2) Federal ownership does not 
insure intensive sustained yield manage- 
ment; (3) Private purchase of Klamath 
forest lands can reflect fair values; (4) The 
area economy can be better served by pri- 
vate purchase; (5) Federal purchase of 
Klamath Reservation forest lands ignores 
lawful procedures; (6) Enactment of S. 
3051 would create a dangerous precedent; 
(7) Public Law 587 represents an equitable 
means for termination; and (8) Alterna- 
tives other than S. 3051 are available to the 
Congress. 

In conclusion, we vould like to again 
remind you that we are mindful of the 
serious and perplexing task confronting 
you. It is our hope that our expression of 
beliefs and views with regard to this 
difficult matter will be helpful to you 
and your subcommittee. It is our under- 
standing that the hearing record is being 
held open for written statements and we 
would accordingly appreciate this letter 
being made a part of that record. 

Nils Hult, Chairman 

Committee on Forest Management 
National Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 
Junction City, Oregon 
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West Virginia Looks to the Forests 
(From page 30) 


100th anniversary of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s birth, it was time to 
turn to the forests for a sustained 
economy. Mr. Pyle told of the suc- 
cessful national forest fire prevention 
campaigns — the Keep America 
Green and Smokey Bear programs— 
but said the time had come in West 
Virginia to use rifle precision and 
accuracy to eliminate forest fires. 

Reverend Stacy Groscup, pastor of 
the Lewisburg Methodist Church, 
remarked that in the past five years 
6,500 forest fires took 214 million 
dollars from West Virginia’s econ- 
omy. He pointed out that “No man 
layeth to his heart” the resources of 
West Virginia and that until the 
people of the state wanted to safe- 
guard the forests, destruction would 
continue. We cannot say, “Look 
what an awful tragedy God has 
wrought,” when ignorance and stu- 
pidity are to blame. God gave great 
wealth to West Virginia; man, and 
man alone, is responsible for its ruin. 

Three ladies spoke at the confer- 
ence. These were: Miss Elizabeth 
Mason, in charge of women’s activ- 
ities for the Forest Service; Mrs. J. 
Campbell Palmer, president of the 
West Virginia Garden Clubs, and 
Mrs. Fleetwood Guthrie, conserva- 
tion chairman of the West Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
importance of the women in pre- 
venting forest fires was stressed; and 
they, the women of West Virginia, 
are going to combat the indifference 
to forest fires that is the case in West 
Virginia today. As Mrs. Palmer put 
it, “This is a job for everyone and 
the curtain goes up when we go 
home!” 

On the afternoon panel, “How to 
Prevent Forest Fires,” Lester Mc- 
Clung, state forester of West Vir- 
ginia, was moderator. Mr. Emile J. 
Hodel of Beckley handled newspa- 





per publicity; Mr. Jack Fleming 9 
WJAR, Morgantown, han«led radio 
publicity, and Nick Basso of WSAzZ, 
Huntington, spoke on television use 
and how to obtain it. Mr, Ralph 
Quick of Charleston spoke about 
public relations, and Judge C. ¢ 
Chambers of Logan spoke about law 
enforcement. The judge is a great 
believer in strong law enforcement 
and deplored the dual responsibili- 
ties that has law enforcement the 
job of one branch of the Conserya. 
tion Commission and forest fire fight. 
ing the responsibility ot another 
branch. The judge said that rigidly 
enforced law enforcement would 
make people afraid to burn the 
woods and the West Virginia hills 
would be green again. 

On Tuesday, July 8, the confer. 
ence was split into five groups rep- 
resenting the five districts of the 


state. The discussion  leaders— 
Maurice Brooks of Morgantown, 
John C. Ailes of Romney, John 


Breckenridge of Summersville, Pete 
Bonebrake of Bluefield, and Ear! 
Mullins of Charleston—mapped out 
plans for carrying the good word 
back to the districts. 

Dr. Warden M. Lane, director of 
the Conservation Commission ol 
West Virginia, summarized the 
meeting by pointing out how pros 
perity is tied to forest fire preven- 
tion in that state. “Let the good 
word leak out,” Dr. Lane said. He 
showed that it would cost $1 million 
a year to get the proper fire protec 
tion in West Virginia, and that the 
entire budget for all forest manage: 
ment was less than half that sum. 

“A one billion dollar timber in- 
dustry could employ one out of ev 
ery six people in this state, if man 
would live in unity with his re 
sources,” Dr. Lane concluded. 





Farmer’s Revolt 


a National Wilderness Preservation 
System fail of passage in the present 
Congress. 

President Eisenhower's signature 
on Public Law 85-470 hardly had 
time to dry before recommendations 
and delegations began beseeching 
Sherman Adams regarding Recrea- 
tion Commission appointments. 


(From page 34) 





Blocking the appointment of people 
thought to be unduly wilderness or 
industry minded seemed to be a 
important as extolling the merits ol 
favored nominees. This indeed 1 
ironical, inasmuch as all forestry 
and conservation interests, 


ing Congressional hearings. 
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mously endorsed the proposal dur 
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Last month The American Fores- 
try Association took a long thought- 
ful look at the developing situation. 
Then it recommended that four of 
the seven citizen commissioners be 
Dr, Samuel T. Dana, Dean Emeri- 
tus, School of Natural Resources, 
University ol Michigan; Katharine 
Jackson Lee, director, ‘The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association; Mrs. Mar- 
ion T. Weatherford, outgoing chair- 
man, Natural Resources Depart- 
ment, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; and Bernard L. Orell, 
vice president, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company. 

AFA further suggested that Dr. 
Dana be appointed chairman in 
recognition of his many keenly ana- 
lytical, impartial, objective resource 
studies. Two years ago Dr. Dana 
conducted a national recreation sur- 
vey for the United States Forest 
Service and then directed AFA’s 
highly successful study of “Cali- 
fornia Lands—Ownership, Use and 
Management.” 


Court Upholds 
DDT Spraying 
(From page 23) 


tively just what damage such a mass 
spraying does to an area’s ecology. 
He added that the trial disclosed the 
necessity for a definitive study of the 
effects of pesticides on wildlife. 

However, the effects of DDT 
spraying on wildlife was not the on- 
ly concern of the plaintiffs at the 
Brooklyn trial. The possible dan- 
gers to human lives from being ex- 
posed to pesticides or eating food 
containing traces of these poisons 
was discussed by several distin- 
guished witnesses. Dr. Malcolm M. 
Hargraves, blood specialist at the 
Mayo Clinic, who stressed the fact 
that he was not speaking for the 
clinic, testified he was convinced 
that DDT and its solvents were re- 
sponsible for many fatal blood dis- 
eases. He said he was positive they 
were the cause for leukemia, aplas- 
tic anemia, Hodgkins disease, jaun- 
dice and many others. 

A geriatrics specialist, Dr. W. Coda 
Martin, declared, “It is no secret 
that the tolerance levels of DDT on 
foods for human consumption 
should be zero.” This DDT, he be- 
lieves, damages the liver in such a 
Way as to cause several degenerative 
diseases — arteriosclerosis, diabetes, 
heart disease, cerebral hemorrhage, 
cancer and coronary thrombosis. Dr. 
Martin contended that since DDT is 
a poison, “when a certain amount 




















TRAIL RIDERS OF 


THE WILDERNESS 





MAE YOUR RESERVATION TODAY! 


OIN the Trail Riders of the Wilderness this summer on 

an expedition into the wild rugged back country of our 
national forests. Now in their third decade, Trail Riders 
are the original organized expeditions into the last remain- 
ing primitive areas of the continental United States. Closely 
supervised by The American Forestry Association, they 
are safe, educational and spiritually and physically health- 
ful as only the outdoors can be. They’re economical, too, 


since each expedition is conducted on a non-profit basis 


with each rider sharing the 


cost. Some trips have been 





completed or are now underway. Places on the following 





expeditions are still available if you act fast. 





SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 
August 12 to August 22 
$225 from Sun Valley, Idaho 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 
August 12 to August 22 

August 25 to September 4 

$230 from Durango, Colorado 


MAROON BELLS—SNOWMASS, COLO. 
August 16 to August 26 
$230 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
September 8 to September 19 
$225 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 





Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 








enters the body you get a certain 
amount of damage. The more poi- 
son the more damage.” 

Several other medical specialists 
testified as to the serious damage to 
humans resulting from DDT, but 
Dr. Wayland J]. Hayes of the U. S. 
Public Health Service was inclined 
to minimize the DDT danger by de- 
claring that all substances, including 
salt, are poisonous if taken in large 
quantities. He said that the toler- 
ance levels of DDT for food were 
set by the government to insure that 
only safe amounts are consumed. 

Dr. Hayes disagreed with the in- 
terpretation of results of a study con- 
ducted by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration on rats which claimed 
definite but minimal liver damage. 
Dr. Hayes contended that the DDT 
concentration used in the study pro- 


the 2% or less range, transition hardwoods- 
white pine forests 3%, while jack pine stands 
under favorable conditions might return up 
to 5%. 

With an archaic tax set-up that taxes the 
crop annually, the chance for any percepti- 
ble profit is rather remote. 

I am enclosing a copy of a booklet I have 
prepared on forest taxation in Wisconsin. 
The same ideas will apply to any of our 
northern tier of states. 

I thought that if I got this in before the 
questionnaires it might get more attention, 
and possibly affect the composition of the 
questions. 

Robert A. Bailey 


Sarona, Wisconsin 


Temporary Damage? 
Editor: 


As one who has an interest in the preser- 
vation of all phases of wild life, including 
game as well as trees, I cannot refrain from 
comment on the tone of the article by Mr. 
Gravatt in your June issue. He speaks of 
“every little mistake” and “temporary dam- 
age” as though the effects of spraying 
could be laughed off. 


For many years I took an annual fishing 
trip on the Tobique River in New Bruns- 
wick. A few years ago I arrived just after 
spraying was completed. The first effect 
was found in the killing of all of the suck- 
ers. These, of course, are not game fish, 
but the odor from the dead fish was so 
strong that one could not go out on the 
river in the morning until the guides had 
cleared the banks of the pools. Soon it was 
evident that the salmon parr had suffered 
almost complete destruction. Our camp 
was on the edge of the sprayed area but 
one of the mistakes to which he refers 
polluted the river and killed fish for at 
least ten miles. Later reports were that 
the trout were killed in the feeder streams. 

The loss of the parr meant that in some 
future year there would be no salmon run 
and no spawning. The importance of lum- 
ber to New Brunswick is well recognized. 
On the other hand, winter work in the 
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duced a few dead cells, but no con- 
dition he would characterize as dan- 
gerous. 

The bitter court battle in Brook- 
lyn lasted four weeks, with the gov- 
ernment attorney charging that the 
plaintiffs were impeding progress, 
and the plaintiffs criticizing the gov- 
ernment’s “high handed” attitude. 
“Every time a man takes a great for- 
ward step in scientific progress,’”’ an 
Assistant U. S. Attorney declared, 
“there are reactionaries who will 
fight it tooth and nail, predicting all 
sorts of catastrophes from the use of 
something new. ‘These protesting 
Long Islanders are the same type of 
people who fought anaesthesia, vac- 
cinations, and predicted Salk vaccine 
would be dangerous.” 

Dr. Murphy countered these at- 
tacks by stating, “As the evidence 


Letters 
(From page 3) 


woods does not provide enough income for 
the residents of the valley to enable them 
to live. Guiding for fishermen and hunt- 
ers adds enough so that there are men 
available for lumbering in winter. Power 
dams have since made it almost impossible 
for the salmon to reach the headwaters of 
the river and the future of the residents in 
this locality is precarious, especially since 
many of them own their own homes. 

Both trees and wildlife must be consid- 
ered; and it would seem as though a search 
for a better spray held out more hope than 
the continuance of the present spray with- 
out regard to the results. 

Newton C. Brainard 
P. O. Drawer 538 
Hartford 1, Conn. 


Editor: 

On several grounds I wish to take excep- 
tion to the tone and content of G. Flippo 
Gravatt’s article, “Give Us Some Help,” 
which appeared in the June issue of your 
magazine. 

In the first place, without citing sources, 
Mr. Gravatt calls opponents of mass spray- 
ing techniques “misinformed.” He goes on 
to state that “every little mistake in spray- 
ing” is built into a “sob story.” This is 
the method of attack always used when you 
cannot confute an opponent. You attack 
his motives; you call him a misinformed 
fool. 

Next, Mr. Gravatt makes light of the 
present and possible future effects of the 
mass spraying of residual poisons. He men- 
tions terms like “few birds or fish” or “tem- 
porary” effects. It is notable that Mr. Gra- 
vatt cites no instances and no authorities. 
He uses the ipse dixit method of con- 
futing opponents. 

Finally, Mr. Gravatt carefully ignores the 
fact that birds have great economic value 
in the destruction of insect pests. He also 
ignores the fact that poison sprays kill the 
beneficial insects, bees for example, as well 
as the pests. In a dairy or orchard country 
this is fatal. The cure is worse than the 
disease. Apparently, Mr. Gravatt is not 
aware that residual poisons may have long 
range results in upsetting the entire ecol- 
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piles up, we shall need cour: consid.” 
eration of criminal neglivence jg 

damage to the natural environment 

and a threat to human _ health 

through the contamination of milk, 

honey, hay and garden crops. The 

whole program is a conception of | 
hick minds. . . . In all our history ” 
there is no more flagrant case of 4 
bureaucratic attitude signifying ‘The 

public be damned.’” 

However, a court case must be de 
cided on evidence, and during this 
trial no conclusive proof was offered 
by the plaintiffs. But, if the theories | 
advanced by the distinguished wit 
nesses on the effects of pesticides can 
be substantiated “beyond a reason 
able doubt,” the verdict in the next 
case may have a different ending, 

The plaintiffs plan to appeal this 
case. 


ogy of an area. It is just possible that mags ~ 
sprays may be detrimental to man. ; 
The fact is that not enough is known ~ 

about the harmful results of mass spray- 
ing to justify their use at all until research 
has been done. to ascertain long range 
effects. } 

Richard M. Brett 

Hawk’s Hill 

East Barnard, Vermont 


Gentleman From Arizona 
Editor: 

Your article on Senator Carl Hayden was 
excellent. Senator Hayden’s long and de- 
voted work for conservation comes from 
his heart and from his love and affection 
for our great Nation. 

His record is living proof that political 
life can not only attract the highest type 
of person but also that it brings out the 
very best in dedicated service in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Our young people can derive a great in- 
spiration from the constructive leadership 
and honest service he has given our coun- 
try. 

Wayne Morse 
United States Senate 
Oregon 


Likes the Chaplain’s Views 


Editor: 

I am very impressed with the article en- 
titled “Whose Land Is It?” by Dr. Freder- 
ick Brown Harris which appeared in the 
May 1958 isse of AMERICAN Forests | 
would like to mimeograph and distribute 
that very thought-provoking article to all 
our Fellows and Faculty in the Menninget 
School of Psychiatry. 

May I have your permission to do 80 
Proper credit will be shown, of course. 

Karl A. Menninger, M. D. 4 
Dean, Menninger School of Psychiatry 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 





Homelite 8-29 makes cutting 4 ways faster 
and easier 


The Homelite 8-29 chain saw — most powerful one-man 
chain saw you can own — lets you cut more wood faster 
and easier four important ways: 


1,/CuTs FASTER because a brand-new belt drive carries 
all the power to the chain. Greater number of teeth on 
belt and sprocket reduces tooth load; reduces wear; gives 
long, trouble-free service life. Smooth-performing belt 
transmission requires no lubrication, is slip-proof. 


2./C UTS EASIER with less vibration and operator fatigue 
because built-in, rotary, self-lubricating 
governor keeps engine running at proper speed, prevents 
racing or excessive wear. Balanced 29 pounds* lets you 
cut longer with less strain and effort. 


automatic, 


Manufacturers of carryable 
pumps, generators, 

chain saws, blowers 

In Canada: 

Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


Find Your 
Homelite Dealer 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


3./CUTS MORE WOOD because new crankshaft permits 
close coupling of rotary intake valve and governor, allows 
full power to be used. Large, double row ball bearing on 
clutch end and needle bearings on magneto end support 
crankshaft with minimum of friction and heat. 


4./CUTS EVERYTHING up to 10 feet in diameter. Famous 
Homelite high-compression, short-stroke engine gets its 
power from most advanced cylinder design. Large cool- 
ing fins provide 12% more cooling area . . . shorter piston 
stroke cuts wasteful friction, increases engine life, reduces 
gas consumption. 

See for yourself in a free demonstration how the Home- 
lite 8-29 helps you cut more wood faster these four ways. 
See your nearest Homelite dealer today. 


*less bar and chain 


HOMELITE 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON 
4208 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


INC. 








NEW! Four-toothed 


Gyrodozer speeds 


clearing of 
stones, boulders, 


brush and trees! 


Here's a revolutionary new concept in “dozers—the 
steel-toothed Cat No. 7G Bulldozer. Developed by 
Caterpillar for faster production in tough going, the 
aew Gyrodozer is proving its worth on job after job. 
This one, matched with a D7 Tractor, is doing clean-up 
work in the Cascade mountains in Washington. Bull- 
dozing and ripping, it handles the job far faster than 
the ‘dozer previously used for similar clearing. 

The new Gyrodozer offers many advantages for 
forestry use, among them: 

Selective combing action for removing rocks from 
mountain-road surfaces, leaving smaller material for a 
smoother roadbed. 

Deep digging action for prying out boulders, up- 
rooting trees and general clearing applications. 

Better "dozing penetration in hard and frozen soils 
and stratified rock, since teeth penetrate these materials 
much easier than cutting edge. 

For extremely tough jobs, the full horsepower of 
the tractor can be concentrated on one tooth. The 
teeth can be easily removed, so the machine can be 
used as a conventional bulldozer. For complete infor- 
mation about this new timesaving tool, see your 
Caterpillar Dealer. Ask for a demonstration. He'll put 
it through its paces for you any time, anywhere you say! 


FIND YOUR CATERPILLAR DEALER IN THE || YELLOW PAGES 


New bulidozer design 


dozes and rips”! 


IT TILTS IT TIPS 


While the Gyrodozer’s blade is like that of the 
Cat No. 7S Bulldozer, it has four heat-treated steel 
teeth spaced along the moldboard. They project 
23” forward from the ‘dozer cutting edge. Maxi- 
mum tilt of the blade is 3’ to either side. Blade 
may be tipped through an arc of 162°. Tip and 
tilt movements are easily controlled. The operator 
never has to leave his seat to make a blade adjust- 
ment. The Gyrodozer is ‘dozer and ripper in one! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 








